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OTHER'S lace 

bodice of days 
gone by becomes 
daughter’s lace tunic 
of today. It has sur- 
vived the years and 
is as charming now 
as ever because 
the rare, old hand- 
work never has been 
washed withanything 
but Ivory Soap. 
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Ivory washes safely 

the finest, sheerest materials be- 
cause, in its way, it is just as delicate 
and pure as they. It contains noth- 
ing coarse, nothing harsh, nothing 
inferior; no impurities, no substitutes, no makeshifts. 


COPYRIGHT 1914 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


Ivory Soap is genuine, through and through; it is pure, high grade 
soap—nothing else—and therefore entirely harmless to any lace or 
other delicate fabric that is not injured by water. 


IVORY SOAP. . | om . 99i%% PURE 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR 


BY ARTHUR BULLARD 
THE OUTLOOK’S WAR CORRESPONDENT: AT HOME 


r \HROUGHOUT the sixth week of 
the war—September 9 to 16—the 
center of interest has been the cam- 

paign in France. 

Dame Fortune has begun to smile on the 
Allies in a way which General Joffre, who 
certainly has not shown undue optimism in 
his earlier despatches, pronounces ‘ unde- 
niable.”’ In the map which The Outlook 
published last week the extreme Right of the 
German army was due west of Verdun. 
Within the week it has been swung back 
forty-five degrees. Amiens, which the Ger- 
mans occupied on the 28th of August and 
evacuated on September 15, is almost exactly 
northwest of Verdun. So the rapid German 
advance, which last week I said showed 
signs of being checked, has been definitely 
repulsed. 

More important, however, is the news that 
the French Center has not only held its own, 
but has advanced. A week ago its two 
wings were folded back in an acute angle, 
with Verdun as its apex. ‘There has been 
little change at Verdun, but the two wings 
have straightened out ; the Left has advanced 
to Rheims ; the Right, which last week rested 
on Nancy, has pushed on to the border near 
Metz. 

The German Crown Prince has been 
forced to withdraw his headquarters from 
St. Menehould. 

The great battle of the Marne, from Paris 
to Nancy, has been most thrilling and has 
eclipsed the work of the French Army of 
the Right. But it also has advanced steadily 
all this week. The War Office announces 
that the eastern frontier has been cleared of 
the Germans and several points in Alsace 
have been retaken. 

Another week has passed, and no French 


army has been destroyed at a new Sedan. 
No French army has been bottled up in a 
fortress as was Bazaine at Metz. The great 
flanking movement of. the German Right 
through Belgium and northern France was 
marvelous, but it seems to have come to 
naught. For five weeks the Germans have 
advanced. They have added many great 
victories to their proud record of 1870— 
Mons, Charleroi, Givet, at St. Quentin and 
Compiégne, at Dinant and Neyfchateau and 
Rethel, in Lorraine and in Alsace. They 
reduced the great forts at Liége, Namur, 
Maubeuge, La Fére, and Rheims. But for 
all this stupendous effort and appalling loss 
they have very little to show. They rose 
like a rocket—it is too soon to say they have 
fallen like its stick. They may yet—on new 
lines—win victories in France. And if they 
are driven farther back, they will surely find 
new strength, when, like the French, they 
reach their own defense lines.. Germany is 
not defeated—but her “ dashing attack ”’ has 
failed. 


THE BELGIANS STRIKE AGAIN 


The British War Office categorically an- 
nounces that no Russian troops have passed 
through England and that none are fighting 


with the Allies in France or Belgium. And 
so this rumor is officially quashed. A _ sur- 
prising number of people who ordinarily tell 
the truth asserted that they saw the Russians 
in England with their own eyes. 

But without this phantom to help, the Bel- 
gian army took the field again. We have no 
direct evidence, but it is almost certain that 
the brave blows they struck in their sortie 
from Antwerp had a large influence in the 
victories of their allies to the south. 

Contempt for the military power of the 
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Belgians has been perhaps the greatest error 
of the German General Staff. It seems to 
be its theory that, once you have driven an 
army back for a while, you no longer need 
to worry about it. Sir John French in his 
report, which was published by the British 
War Office on the 14th, uses a significant 
phrase. ‘The Germans, he says, were “ pre- 
pared to ignore the British, as being driven 
out of the fight.” Apparently they also 
“ignored ” the Belgians on the same grounds. 
At all events, they left a weak curtain of 
‘“‘ second-line ” troops to hold them in Ant- 
werp and rushed their main force south to 
France. 

King Albert waited his opportunity and 
suddenly struck hard. How far the raid of 
his little army of veterans extended we do 
not know. But they went far enough. If 
they did not actually cut General von Kluk’s 
lines of communication, they certainly threat- 
ened them. And so they added greatly to 
the debt the. Allies already owed them. 


VON KLUK’S FATAL MOVE 
General von Kluk’s portrait will probably 
never be hung in the rooms of the German 
General Staff. 


Up till the first days of September his 
army—the extreme Right of the Germans— 


had covered itself with glory. His long 
flanking swing through Belgium, his suc- 
cessive victories over the English, promised 
to hold a high place in history. 

“On Friday, September 4,” Sir John 
French reports, “it became apparent that 
there was an alteration in the advance of 
almost the whole of the first German army. 
. . . It was observed that the German forces 
opposite the British were beginning to move 
in a southeasterly direction.” 

The British at once took the offensive, 
attacking the flank of von Kluk’s army. 
The Army of Paris, all fresh men, fell on 
the German rear-guard along the river Ourcq. 
For a day or two von Kluk’s tired men tried 
to hold the Allies back. But for the first 
time in the campaign the Germans were out- 
numbered. The retreat began; daily it in- 
creased in haste and disorganization. 

The change of front was fatal—more fatal 
than the disastrous results to this one army 
under von Kluk. It was the psychological 
turning-point in the campaign. It is hardly 
possible that the Allies could have kept their 
nerve through many more days of retreat. 
Victory—even if in itself unimportant—re- 
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doubled their courage and immensely in- 
creased their striking power. The myth 
that the Germans were invincible was ex- 
ploded. 

A dozen explanations of this change in 
direction have been offered. None of them 
can be proved till more details are at hand. 
The military expert of one London paper 
says it was deep-laid strategy to entice the 
Allies into a trap, which somehow did not 
close at the right moment. .Another theory— 
and it is as good as the. others, for none are 
proved—is that the German Crown Prince 
became jealous because all the glory was 
going to von Kluk, and that he ordered the 
disastrous move. Many reports say that the 
Germans ran out of ammunition and that 
the prisoners were exceedingly hungry. Ap- 
parently the commissariat had broken. down. 
But the Germans were especially proud of 
their commissary arrangements. It certainly 
looks as if the Belgians had cut the lines of 
communication. 

One thing is certain: General von Kluk 
will bear the blame of the disastrous move, 
although he is probably not at all to blame. 
If the German Armies of the Center and Left 
had defeated the French according to sched- 
ule, as their fathers did in 1870, General von 
Kluk would have been before Paris ready 


for the siege. 
- 


THE CASE FOR BELGIUM 


A commission representing all the political 
parties of Belgium has come to America to 
lay the case of their country before President 
Wilson and the Nation. 

I asked them what they hoped we would 
do for them, and one of them quoted the 
old French phrase, ‘‘ /e me propose rien, Je ne 
suppose rien, fexpose”’ (“I do not propose 
anything nor suppose anything, I expose’). 
Their mission is one of exposition. Their 
object will be achieved if they make us 
understand their situation. 

Practically every able-bodied man in Bel- 
gium has taken up arms—all who have not 
been killed are still- fighting. But none of 
them had any more desire to fight than have 
you or I. Their King had a neutrality 
proclamation all ready to issue—it would 
have been worded in almost the same official 
phrases which Mr. Wilson used—when the 
news came to him that the frontier had 
already been violated, that the quiet villages 
of his peace-loving people had been invaded. 

The President has asked us to preserve 
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DRAWN FOR THE OUTLOOK BY RUDOLPH SCHOENE 
GERMANY’S WESTERN FRONTIER 


This map, in which the principal mountain ranges and rivers have been emphasized, shows the country through which the Germans 
advanced for five weeks ond aeenab which during the sixth week they retreated. On September 9 the line of the Allies stretched 
from some place on the Oise near Paris through Meaux. Vitry, Verdun, Nancy. On the 16th, starting from Amiens, it crossed the 
Oise between Chauny and La Fére; it crossed tne Aisne between Laon and Soissons ; it runs through Rheims, and in an almost straight 
line through Verdun to the frontier. The Germans seem to have reformed for a defensive action in a strongly intrenched position on a 
line from Peronne, St. Quentin, I.a Fére, Laon, and on the hills to the north of Rheims. Their position to the east of Rheims is unce: tain. 

The map illustrates how much more rapidly armies operate in level country than in the hills. The German Right, after leaving Liége, 
swept throngh lands almost as flat and treeless as our \WVestern prairies. The retreat through this territory was equally rapid. But 
in the wooded hill country about the Meuse-an¢ in the Vosges there las been relatively little advance by either side. 
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the spirit, as well as the letter, of neutrality. 
Such was also the desire of the Belgians. 
Theirs is a case apart in this great European 
war. The war was not of their seeking. Bel- 
gium has nothing to gain. She is not fighting 
to add to her domains ; she is not fighting for 
the French colonies of North Africa nor for 
the German colonies of Central Africa; she 
is not fighting to annex Poland, nor to open 
the Dardanelles. No matter who is defeated, 
it will not mean for her the prosperity which 
comes from the ruin of a dangerous commer- 
cial rival. She is not even fighting to defend 
her own property. She has already lost 
almost everything but her honor. Nine- 
tenths of her territory has been overrun, her 
capital has been occupied, her prosperous 
cities have been laid waste, her villages 
burned, her crops ruined, her industry dis- 
organized, and very many of her youth have 
fallen. 

She could have avoided most of this if she 
had been willing to sell her honor. She is 


fighting with a forceno one dreamed she had 
and is doubtless surprising herself with her 
valor—for an ideal of civilization. 
Every statesman of both sides has tried to 
convince us that his government is fighting 


for civilization. But Belgium’s right to that 
boast is indisputable. 

Law and respect for the pledged word form 
the very essence of civilization. And, ina 
way, international law is the most sacred of 
all. Jean Jacques Rousseau found the sanc- 
tion for law in the “ Social Contract.” It 
was his theory that government is a volun- 
tary organization into which we enter of our 
own free will and forswear certain of our 
individual rights in order that the state may 
give us protection. Modern students dis- 
pute Rousseau’s theory. But it holds true 
of international law. Prussia voluntarily 
entered into the contract of Belgian neu- 
trality. And if the nations are not to keep 
their solemn pledges, there is no interna- 
tional civilization. 

In every material way Belgium would have 
been better off if she had sold herself to the 
highest bidder. Is the German Chancellor 
right in calling an international treaty ‘“‘a 
scrap of paper”? That is the point the 
Belgians are fighting over. 


THE ‘“‘ LOUVAIN INCIDENT” 
During this week there have been more 
charges and counter-charges of atrocities in 
Belgium. The German Government has 
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published a report on the “ Louvain inci- 
dent.” The full text of it has not yet 
reached this side. But from the reports it 
seems that they insist that they have not 
violated the laws of war. If a_ civilian 
shoots a soldier, he is to be summarily exe- 
cuted. If a village resists the army, it is to 
be burned. Ifa group of citizens in Lou- 
vain shot some German soldiers, the destruc- 
tion of the city was justified. 

This is the German thesis. It is their as- 
sumption that their troops hada perfect rigit 
to march through Louvain. Any attempt to 
justify their acts by the laws of war seems 
to me to beg the question, which is, Had 
they a right to make war in Belgium ? 

The Belgian peasants certainly had not 
signed any contract not to shoot strange 
trespassers who trampled down their crops 
and “ requisitioned ” their horses and cows. 
The Germans had signed a contract to keep 
out of Belgium. It is rather as if a burglar 
should break into your house and claim that 
the laws of burglary justified him in shooting 
you if you resisted. 

As far as the Belgians are concerned, it is 
no answer for the Germans to say that if 
they had not violated the treaty the French 
and English would have done so. Who- 
ever crossed the Belgians’ frontier unasked 
is in avery bad position to insist that they 
should observe any law. 


DUMDUM BULLETS 


The French President and the Kaiser have 
given each other the lie direct in regard to 
the use by their armies of the dumdum 
bullet. There is a sort of ghastly ludicrous- 
ness about this controversy. The official 
spokesmen of two nations which are straining 
every nerve in the business of killing find 
time to accuse each other of doing the 
slaughtering in an “inhuman” manner. A 
dumdum bullet expands when it hits some- 
thing soft—as, for example, a human stomach. 
Instead of making a modest, humane little 
hole, it spreads out into barbed points and 
tears its way through. It is perhaps ten per 
cent more painful to be killed by a dumdum 
than by a steel bullet. But it was not for 
humane reasons that the steel bullet was 
adopted. Its advantages are discussed in 
military journals of all languages. It is not 
so likely to killa man at once. And it is 
better business to wound a man than to kill 
him. Some one will have to carry him back 
to the ambulance, and that means two men 
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out of the fighting line instead of one. It is 
a gruesome farce to talk about the humane 
niceties of war. 


THE EASTERN CAMPAIGN 


Every week that passes makes the Russian 
army more important. 

But the despatches from the Eastern 
theater of war are most unsatisfactory. 
On the 15th both Germany and Russia 
claimed notable victories in East Prussia. 
And when the reports are not flatly contra- 
dictory they are distressingly vague. The 
Russian frontier is so long that it is hopeless 
to try to get any coherent idea of the various 
campaigns. We had, for instance, reports 
that the Germans had advanced into Russian 
Poland to Lodz. There was no news for 
several days, and then a despatch of the 15th 
announced that the Germans were fortifying 
Kalisz—thirty miles nearer their own frontier. 
Have they been driven out of Lodz by the 
Russians? And what bearing has this Ger- 
man withdrawal on the other operations on 
the frontier ? 

The first move of the Russians was into 
East Prussia in the north. It is probable 
that, like the French advance into Alsace, it 
was little more than araid. This is a low- 


lying country, full of lakes and swamps, 
utterly unfitted for the movements of large 


forces. The first line of German defenses is 
the row of forts on the Vistula. It is prob- 
able that the Russians intended to drive back 
the advance-guards in this territory. They 
would scarcely need 50,000 men for this pur- 
pose. The “great victories” at first re- 
ported could not have been important. Some 
of the Germans were driven into the fortress 
of Konigsberg, and the Russians swept on 
to the Vistula. ‘The Germans then attacked 
in force. The Russians admit a reverse at 
Allenstein. But this campaign can hardly be 
decisive. 

The short direct route for a Russian army 
to Berlin is via Poland; but of this territory 
we have even less news. I have not been 
able to find any report of the number of Rus- 
Sians operating from Warsaw ; but it is prob- 
ably greater than their force in East Prussia. 
The first move in this district came from the 
Germans and Austrians. Their object was 
undoubtedly to block this short direct route. 

Of the German advance we know nothing 
from Russian sources, and only the statements 
from Berlin, first, that they had occupied 
Lodz, and now are preparing to defend Kalisz. 
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In the Austro-Russian campaign we know 
a few moves with more definiteness. First, 
an Austrian force invaded Poland; it was 
certainly more than one hundred thousand 
men, perhaps a quarter of a million. ‘They 
met little or no resistance, and penetrated as 
far as Lublin, where they stopped or were 
stopped. 

A few days after they had commenced the 
invasion a Russian advance developed in force 
from the direction of Odessa. The Russian 
progress into Galicia was at first unopposed. 
But near the river Bug they met and overcame 
a stiff resistance. A little farther on they 
defeated an Austrian army before Lemberg 
and entered that city. Advance-guards from 
this army pursued the Austrians towards 
Przemysl, on the river San. Some reports 
claim that the investment of this fortress 
has begun, others seem to contradict this. 
The Russians also reported that their cavalry 
had seized some of the passes of the Car- 
pathians. ‘These actions involved what we 
may call the Austrian Right. 

The Austrian Center between Kawaruska 
and the frontier was already engaged with 
an army from Kiev; the victorious Russians 
turned north from Lemberg and caught this 
Austrian Center on the flank. Another heavy 
engagement is reported at Tomaszow, just 
over the border. The Vienna despatches 
admit severe loss and the Russians claim an 
immense victory. The remnant of this Aus- 
trian Center is reported to have retreated 
towards Jaroslav, on the San, hotly pursued 
by the Russians. 

The Austrian Left, which we last heard of 
at Lublin, may have retired, and so have been 
involved in the battle at Tomaszow. Even 
if it has escaped defeat, it must be completely 
isolated and surrounded by overwhelming 
forces of the Russians. Its fate seems 
sealed. Cablegrams of the 16th report that 
the Russians have successfully crossed the 
San and are approaching Cracow. The river 
San offers a strong natural defense position 
for the Austrians, and the fact that they did 
not defend it indicates that their rout has 
been complete and overwhelming. 

The despatches from Petrograd claim that 
in this campaign in Galicia about twice as 
many Austrians have been killed or captured 
as could by any chance have been on the 
firing line. 

But, in spite of evident exaggeration, the 
Russians seem to have gained by far the 
most tangible victory of the war. The Aus- 
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trians, their main army broken to pieces by 
the Russians and having suffered humiliating 
defeats in the Servian campaign, are practi- 
cally eliminated as a factor in the military 
situation. The capture of Semlin by the 
Serbs must have done even more to shatter 
the prestige of the Austrian military caste than 
the loss of the Crown Prince’s army in Galicia. 

A German diplomat is reported to have 
said that the Kaiser was going into this war 
carrying a corpse. Austria has lived up to 
his expectation. 

If Russia can now clear the Germans out 
of Poland, she will be free to begin an ad- 
vance into central Germany by the “ short 


THE 


DEMOCRATS WIN 
IN MAINE 


The State of Maine holds its fall election 
nearly two months in advance of the other 
States of the Union. The result of the 
Maine election has therefore come to be 
regarded as an indication of the way public 
sentiment is running, and of the probable re- 
sults in the November elections. Last week 
the voters of Maine cast their ballots for 
Governor and for Members of Congress as 
well as for the Legislature and for local 
offices. ‘The result was the election of 
the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Oakley Curtis, by a plurality over Mr. 
Haines, the Republican candidate, and Mr. 
Gardner, the Progressive candidate. The 
vote on the Governorship shows that the 
Democrats are still in the minority in the 
State, for the Republican and Progressive 
vote combined exceeded the Democratic vote 
by several thousands. It is estimated that 
the Progressive vote in the State will aggre- 
gate from 18,000 to 20,000, which is about 
one-third the size of the Democratic vote 
polled for Mr. Curtis. 

Maine sends four Representatives to Con- 
gress. Of the present incumbents three are 
Republicans and one is a Democrat. All four 
were re-elected. The lower house of the State 
Legislature has become Democratic, and the 
Democrats control the Legislature on joint 
ballot. 

It ought to be no surprise that the tradi- 
tionally Republican State of Maine should 
have elected a Democrat to succeed a Re- 
publican in the Governorship. ‘The Repub- 
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route.”” Posen is the only strong fortress 
between her Polish frontier and the river 
Oder. She will not have to worry about East 
Prussia. With a few hundred thousand men 
there she can keep the German forces in 
their fortifications. 

All reports to the contrary, it is extremely 
improbable that the Germans have as yet 
weakened their armies in the west to with- 
stand the Russians. But unless her offensive 
in France very quickly succeeds—and all the 
present indications are that it has failed—she 
will have to adopt defensive tactics on both 
frontiers. 

New York, September 16, 1914 


WEEK 


lican party is still under the control of the 
same forces which dominated it two years 
ago, and the revolt against those forces con- 
tinues. ‘The Democratic party, on the other 
hand, although it has not acquired a great 
deal of popular confidence for itself, is still 
under the leadership of President Wilson. 
Moreover, the war in Europe has tended to 
make Americans stand together, and has 
thus brought support to the Administration 
which it might otherwise not have received. 
There has been some revulsion of feeling 
against the Democratic party, whether just 
or unjust, on account of hard times; but the 
international crisis has done something to 
nullify this revulsion of feeling. Political 
sentiment changes rapidly in this country, 
but the Maine election is one of many indica- 
tions that the Wilson Administration is in a 
strong political position. 


SHOULD COLLEGES 
BE TAXED? 


Every State in the Union except one 
exempts from taxation property used by 
colleges for educational purposes. ‘The one 
exceptionis the progressive State of California. 
That State proposes now to end the practice 
of taxing college property in the United 
States by adopting a constitutional amend- 
ment which will make such property exempt. 
This amendment has been adopted by the 
Legislature with but one dissenting vote. It 
is now before the voters of the State, who 
will pass upon it in November. In accord- 
ance with the California practice, an oppor- 
tunity is allowed to present the arguments 
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for and against this amendment. It is inter- 
esting to know that no opposing argument 
has been made. 

Taxes are levied because those who are 
making a profit from property or industry 
are supposed to be under an obligation to 
share in supporting the Government. There 
is a difference of opinion as to what should 
be the proper basis for taxation; but all 
theories of taxation assume that the income 
of the State should in some way be derived 
from profits—that is, from the natural in- 
crement of wealth. Colleges, churches, and 
charitable institutions are not engaged in 
profitable business; they are engaged in 
some kind of social service. ‘Taxation of 
them means, not the taking of the State’s 
share of the people’s increment in wealth, 
but rather the impairment of that social 
service. 

It will be California’s duty to sacrifice the 
taxes now derived from such institutions, 
even if that means the renunciation of a 
large sum of money. As a matter of fact, 


however, the sacrifice which California is 
called upon to make is ridiculously small— 
amounting in 1912-13 to less than $21,000. 
The amendment is drawn so that only insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade are exempted, and 


no institution even of that grade will be 
exempt if it is conducted for profit. If the 
income from the students exceeds the insti- 
tution’s expenses, then the institution will 
not be exempt. Moreover, the property that 
is exempt from taxation is limited to that 
which is used exclusively for the purpose of 
education ; and no such institution can hold 
exempt from taxation land exceeding one 
hundred acres. 

It is not often that an entire State popula- 
tion can be unanimous in a vote, but we see 
no reason why this amendment should not 
pass unanimously. 


THE WITHDRAWAL 
FROM VERA CRUZ 


Mexico celebrates September 16 as its 
Independence Day, and on that date last 
week President Wilson announced his pur- 
pose to withdraw United States troops from 
Vera Cruz as soon as proper arrangements 
can be made for turning over custom-house, 
finances, and municipal control to the Mexi- 
can authorities. It is known that General 
Carranza has urgently requested this with- 
drawal, and President Wilson holds that the 
circumstances which justified the occupation 
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no longer exist. It is generally understood 
that Carranza is to remain at the head of a 
purely military government, that he is to 
summon a National Mexican Convention, 
which will select a Provisional President other 
than Carranza himself, and that an election 
for President and members of Congress will 
follow under the provisions of the Mexican 
Constitution. 

There were really three reasons for occu- 
pying Vera Cruz: one was to exact repara- 
tion for an indignity to the American flag— 
with the fall of Huerta this is no longer a 
necessity ; the second was to prevent arms 
from reaching Huerta’s forces, and, though 
unavowed, this was part of our Administra- 
tion’s view that the elimination of Huerta 
was the first step toward good relations with 
Mexico—this purpose was not of avail, and 
certainly it is now of no consequence; the 
third was to impress Mexico with the fact 
that the United States would not tolerate 
anarchy and misgovernment in Mexico—it is 
still open to question whether conditions in 
Mexico are such as to make it wise to with- 
draw before a government is established 
which the United States can accept as legal 
and just. 

Naturally, the Constitutionalists and Mex- 
ico at large are impatient for the with- 
drawal of foreign troops from their terri- 
tory. Apparently President Wilson has, or 
thinks he has, satisfactory assurance that 
conditions are ripe for taking the step. At 
least, it is a pleasure to record that in the 
occupation and government of Vera Cruz 
the United States has given a valuable lesson 
to Mexico in municipal order, in sanitation, 
and in disinterested control of a city to the 
benefit of its people. 


THE RED CROSS AND THE 
BELGIAN RELIEF FUND 

Never before have people been so willing 
as in these days to help one another; and 
never before has there been such a demand 
upon the human impulse to help as during 
this present war. 

There are two ways of helping. One is 
to send money for the relief of suffering, no 
matter who the sufferers may be; the other 
way is to send money for the relief of some 
special group of sufferers. For the relief of 
suffering without distinction of nationality or 
race there is one great organization—the 
Red Cross. For the relief of special groups 
or classes there are special committees or 
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organizations. Americans who have affilia- 
tions with one or another of the belligerent 
nations and who wish to contribute specifically 
to the relief of some one of them will have 
their own means of knowing how to do so. 
We should advise any one who wishes to 
contribute to the cause of ameliorating human 
suffering wherever it may be found to send 
a contribution to the American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C., or to the local branch of 
the Red Cross in the community in which 
the contributor lives. 

There is one group of sufferers, however, 
who have a special claim upon the sympathy 
of the world. They are not belligerents, but 
they are suffering from the war as much as if 
they were participants in it. These are the 
non-combatant refugees from Belgium. Their 
country was not involved in the diplomatic 
issues that preceded the war. It had no 
quarrel with any of the belligerent nations, 
but it was in their way. Without having 
given any offense, it was invaded, many of its 
villages burned, many of its inhabitants made 
homeless. Its army was called upon to 
defend its soil against the invader, and in this 
way it became a belligerent; but in relation 
to the issues involved in the war Belgium is 
as neutral as the United States. Circum- 


stances, however, have made Belgium suffer 


out of all proportion. No other - nation 
involved has been so prostrated. ‘Thousands 
of its inhabitants have now taken refuge in 
Great Britain, for there is no place for them 
in their own land. Others have fled to 
France. 

There is therefore special reason why the 
plight of these Belgians should make an 
appeal to Americans. For the relief of these 
Belgian refugees there has been formed in 
New York a Belgian Relief Committee. The 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. is the depository 
of the Belgian Relief Fund, and contributions 
should be sent to the care of that firm at 15 
Broad Street, New York City. Checks should 
be made to the order of “J. P. Morgan & 
Co., for Belgian Relief Fund.” 


THE PLATTSBURGH 
CENTENARY 

Rarely, if ever, in the history of the coun- 
try has there been a more significant or beau- 
tiful historical commemoration than the cen- 
tennial of the Battle of Plattsburgh, New 
York, September 6-11. The.event had a 
double significance. It was a recognition 
not only of the successful defense of the 
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country in a moment of great peril, but 
also of the beginning of a hundred years of 
peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. Many eloquent tributes were paid 
to Commodore MacDonough and the brave 
men of the American fleet who successfully 
resisted the gallant Downie, commanding the 
British fleet; but beneath and behind all 
these tributes and every form of visible com- 
memoration was the gladness of heart that 
for a hundred years two great nations had 
been at peace and that there stretched be- 
tween them more than three thousand miles 
of boundary absolutely unfortified on either 
side. The battle was small, measured by the 
number of ships, men, and guns employed; 
it was great by reason of the superb courage 
which it evoked and the decisive character 
of its result. In the Revolution General 
Burgoyne attempted to divide the colonies 
by precisely the same route which the British 
forces took in 1814 ; this skillful strategic plan, 
which, if successful, would have imperiled the 
independence of the country, was defeated 
at Saratoga by Arnold and Schuyler, on Lake 
Champlain by MacDonough. 

The exercises began on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 6, with services in the church and at the 
Catholic Summer School at Cliffhaven; on 
Labor Day there was a parade by labor 
organizations and addresses by Mr. Gompers, 
Mr. Mitchell, and others; on Tuesday the 
interest centered at Vergennes, Vermont, 
where MacDonough’s fleet was: hastily built. 

One of the most touching and impressive 
events of the celebration was in Riverside 
Cemetery, where Sir Charles P. Davidson, 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, made an eloquent address and 
placed a wreath on the graves of the Ameri- 
can sailors who fell in the battle, while Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie spoke of Commander 
Downie, and placed a wreath on the grave of 
this gallant sailor, who was buried with honor 
by the people of Plattsburgh after the battle. 
On Friday, Centennial Day, addresses were 
made to great audiences by Mr. Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, and. by Governor 
Martin H. Glynn, and a very interesting 
and effective historical address by President 
Thomas, of Middlebury College. Mr. Percy 
MacKaye read with his customary fire a 
poem descriptive of the battle. The exercises 
closed with a dinner at the Hotel Champlain 
that evening. Mr. Francis Lynde Stetson 
presided, and eloquent and moving addresses 
were delivered by Mr. Justice Riddell, of the 
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Supreme Court of Ontario, and Robert C. 
Smith, K.C., of Montreal. 

The most picturesque feature of the cele- 
bration was the Pageant of the Champlain 
Valley, presented in a’series of fifteen epi- 
sodes, largely historical, but with poetic inter- 
ludes which ‘interpreted’ to’ great audiences 
the spirit of the beautiful landscape in the 
heart of which the pageant was staged. 
Many of the’ characters were taken’ by de- 
scendants of the original settlers. In more 
than one episode every participant was of 
the blood of the settlers, whose coming was 
dramatically presented. 
terpretation of the history of the Champlain 


Valley, stimulated by the pageant, illustrated 


anew the historical as well as the artistic 
value of pageants. adequately staged and 

appointed. Miss Margaret Maclaren Eager, 
oadd by Miss M. Eager, created a series 
of dramatic scenes, to which it is but just to 


affix their names as the names of artists are 


affixed to pictures and the names of sculptors 
to statues, 

The New York State Commission, of 
which Mr. Stetson was Chairman, not only 


prepared a programme which set the Battle 


of Plattsburgh in the foreground, but very 


skillfully evoked the deeper sentiment of the 
occasion, and made the lovely landscape in 
which all the exercises were unfolded a noble 
accessory. 


THE “STAR-SPANGLED 
BANNER” CENTENARY by 

There have been many centennial celebra- 
tions in this country during the past two 
decades, but none more picturesque and 
appealing than that which was _ recently 
observed with varied and interesting’ exer- 
cises in Baltimore, commemorating the writ- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner.” ‘This 
National hymn was born in the throes of 
battle, and the incidents which it describes 
were seen by its author; in the effort to 
secure the exchange of a friend who was a 
prisoner on a British ship he happened to be 
during the memorable night of the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry on the deck of the 
Minden, in a-position from which the attack 
was vividly revealed in all its details. 

Francis Scott Key watched with alternat- 
ing hope and fear the flag floating over the 
fort, standing out clear.in the light of rockets 
and bursting bombs, and then obscured by 
the smoke ; and when the firing ceased Key 
had no means of knowing whether the flag 
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still waved. His imagination was fired by 
the striking episode; and part of the poem 
was written on the deck of the Minden, and 
finished as soon as Key landed. It was 
published in, the Baltimore ‘“ American ” 
nine days later, September 21, 1814. The 
flag which Key watched with such passionate 
interest was not the Star-Spangled Banner of 
to-day. It bore then fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes, in accordance with an Act of Con- 
gress signed by Washington twenty years 
before. The flag remained in this form for 
twenty-three years. It now bears thirteen 
stripes, representing the original colonies; 
but the forty-eight stars which appear on its 
surface register the development and expan- 
sion of the United States. 

Although not in one sense the National 
anthem,~ the ‘ Star-Spangled Banner” has 
received special attention at the hands both of 
the army and the navy, and it has become dear 
to a host of Americans. Mr. Key adapted 
his song to an English air written to accom- 
pany “To Anacreon in Heaven” and sung 
at important meetings of the Anacreontic 
Society at a tavern in the Strand, London. 
The music was written by an Englishman, 
John Stafford Smith, and was published in 
his ‘‘ Fifth Book of Canzonets, Catches, and 
Glees,” about 1780. The tune cannot be 
sung, as the Austrian and English national 
hymns can be sung, by a great multitude 
with ease of memory and ease of voice; it 
belongs rather with the French ‘“ Marseil 
laise,’’ though the tune~ lacks the bugle-like 
qualities of that stirring air. 

A national anthem ought both to be simple 
in expression and to be set to simple music, and 
no doubt the time will come when such an 
anthem will be written by an American. The 
criticism often made that Americans do not 
know their own National anthem has a basis 
of fact; but the fact finds its explanation in 
the nature of the music. ‘The army regu- 
lations prohibit the playing of the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner” as a part of a medley. 
One of the humiliations of Americans abroad 
is the ‘playing by the great bands of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” after the Russian and Austrian 
hymns. The regulations also provide that 
when the President and Vice-President are 
formally received the bands shall play the 
‘“‘ Star-Spangled Banner ;”’ and that whenever 
itis played at a military station or at any place 
where persons belonging to the military serv- 
ice are present in uniform, all officers and 
enlisted men shall stand at attention. The 
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regulations further require that the same re- 
spect shall be observed towards the nationalair 
of any other country when it is played as a 
compliment to official representatives of such 
countries. At every military post or station 
while the flag is being lowered the band is 
required to play the “‘ Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Of late years the flag has become in a new 
sense the National emblem. It floats over 
every school-house on the continent.- When 
it appears, heads are always uncovered, and 
when the “ Star-Spangled Banner” is sung 
not only members of the army and navy rise 
but all citizens stand. It is the symbol of 
the history, the spirit, and the aspirations of 
the Nation. 

The principal speaker at the centenary in 
Baltimore was Mr. Bryan, the Secretary of 
State. At the close of the formal exercises 
Mr. Edward Berge’s heroic statue of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Armistead was unveiled, Gov- 
ernor Stuart, of Virginia, delivering the address 
and giving the facts concerning Colonel 
Armistead’s command of Fort McHenry 
during the bombardment. 


NEW YORK’S 
FREE MARKETS 

* The high cost of living ”’ is a catch phrase 
to the newspapers, but it is a hard reality to 
the provider for a family who may not realize 
all the biessings of peace at home when pay- 
ing the prices caused by war abroad. 

A venture in reducing living expenses by 
estabiishing four free markets in the Borough 
of Manhattan is watched with interest not 
only by New: Yorkers but by wide-awake 
municipal authorities all over the country. 
In many American cities municipal markets 
are not new. Especially in the South, in 
Washington, Baltimore, and Charleston, they 
have been known and approved for years. 
But as a general rule markets have been con- 
ducted as much as a source of revenue to 
the municipality as a convenience to thé con- 
sumer. The distinguishing point about the 
Manhattan experiment is that the farmer 
shall be at no expense to bring his produce 
directly to the purchaser. Free advertising 
and free competition, without overhead 
charges and without any commission to mid- 
dlemen, are the forces which it is hoped 
may bring prices down. 

War between Germany and Russia was 
declared on August 1, and on September 1 
Borough President Marcus M. Marks, of 
Manhattan, opened fire on the high soaring 
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food prices by his three new markets under 
the city’s bridges and one at an uptown 
ferry landing. The attack on the first day 
appeared weak and uncertain. At the ferry 
only one farmer and a few peddlers were in 
line, and at the other markets conditions were 
not encouraging. General Marks and his 
aides did not despair. They felt that the 
fault lay in the slow mobilization of the rural 
forces, and that as soon as the farmers could 
be convinced of the benefits of co-operation 
success would be assured. Agents were sent 
out into the country to enlist volunteers, offi- 
cials of other city departments were pressed 
into service, while housewives were encour- 
aged to continue their support of the markets. 

In less than two weeks the situation had 
completely changed. Reports from the four 
camps showed marked advances all along the 
line of attack. Farm wagons, peddlers, and 
push-carts were out in force, well supported 
by eager purchasers weighted down with 
impedimenta in the shape of market baskets, 
suit-cases, and leather bags. A system of 
communication with the rear was established 
by means of delivery wagons which would 
carry any parcel of any size for ten cents. 
One enterprising department store charged 
the enemy with rapid-fire packages of flour, 
butter, sugar, and staple groceries put up in 
small quantities at cost prices. The rivalry 
between the attacking divisions became acute, 
and the “ latest advices from the front would 
seem to show that the invaders were retiring 
slowly to more strongly fortified positions 
previously selected.” 

It remains to be seen whether New York’s 
free market system is here to stay. So far 
the experiment has not cost the taxpayer a 
penny. The city merely turned over to Mr. 
Marks unoccupied premises, but the Comp- 
troller refused to release any money, and the 
Mayor and other officials could only promise 
hearty encouragement. Private firms have 
co-operated generously. Free electric light- 
ing and free street car advertising have been 
provided, and the newspapers have given the 
plan large publicity, which has made itself 
directly. felt in the daily increasing number of 
purchasers. Already other boroughs of the 
city are planning similar ventures. 

It is believed that a Commission Bureau 
of farmers round about New York can be 
established on the lines of the California 
Fruit Growers’ Association, to be managed by 
a salaried officer who would sell the goods of 
the members and return the commissions. 
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This would serve to standardize commodities 
and protect prices from too keen competition. 
Meanwhile the serious question as to winter 
quarters has arisen, and a plan is on foot to 
use the city’s recreation piers as market- 
places during the winter months. 

It would be a curious thing if the miseries 
and privations that men and women are un- 
dergoing on one side of the Atlantic should 
be the indirect means of giving more plenti- 
ful food and a fuller life to others in this 
country. ‘ Be thankful for your mercies ”’ is 
a homely adage many Americans are repeat- 
ing as they scan the horrors in the morning 
headlines. Industrial depression and the 
shrinking dollar are serious joy-killers for any 
nation. New York’s experiment with popu- 
lar markets may prove at least a small part 
of an argent lining to the heavy cloud over- 
hanging these strifeful days. 

Certainly it would be a sorry story if, 
when peace comes at last, the citizen of New 
York should return to his old troubles with 
middlemen and lose the advance in intelligent 
control of food distribution which he won 
because of murder and destruction abroad. 


SCIENTIFIC MARKETING— 
A NEW BRANCH OF EDUCATION 


The Committee appointed by 


Mayor 
Mitchel, of New York, to investigate the sud- 
den rise in the prices of foodstuffs following 
the outbreak of war in Europe has already 
reported a number of findings which have 


more than local interest. By no means the 
least interesting, however, is the finding that 
ignorance and carelessness on the part of 
the consumer in making purchases is an im- 
portant cause of the high price of living in 
cities. As a result of this report of the 
Committee it is now proposed to introduce in 
the public schools of New York courses in 
marketing in order to teach children, and 
their parents too, how to compute weights 
and prices instead of taking the word of the 
butcher and: baker on these important points. 

Commissioner Hartigan, of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, who has done much 
already to expose the frauds of merchants 
who cheat the public with false-bottomed 
measures and scales that have been “ doc- 
tored,’”’ and who was one of the Committee 
on Food Investigation, estimates for The 
Outlook that in more than sixty per cent of 
the families of New York City the purchas- 
ing of supplies is done by children. 

“These children,” says Commissioner 
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Hartigan, “are often flimflammed or deceived 
by measures and scales which are constantly 
growing more complicated. We want to 
teach the children not only how to buy with- 
out being cheated, but also how to buy the 
most nourishing parts of a beeve, for instance ; 
in other words, how to get in every way 
the biggest return for the family money.” 

Through the Mayor’s Committee the New 
York Board of Education has become inter- 
ested, and a committee of the Board is now 
looking into ways and means of establishing 
lectures and courses in scientific marketing. 
A number of retired butchers and bakers are 
available as lecturers, and it is planned within 
a few weeks to have lectures with stereop- 
ticons, accompanied with a course in home 
reading on marketing for the children. —Par- 
ents will be admitted to the lectures, and 
thus the lesson of economy driven home, it 
is hoped, to every household. This project 
has about it all the ear-marks of that com- 
mon-sense spirit of public service which has 
characterized so many of the measures of 
this city administration, which was installed 
by the Fusion movement of 1913, and The 
Outlook hopes that it will soon be found to 
be so practicable that other American cities 
will begin to teach their housewives how to 
avoid unnecessary expense in buying. 


STREETS FOR PLAY 

“If you can’t get what you wart, make 
the best of what you have,” seems to be the 
sensible motto of the Parks and Playgrounds 
Association of New York City. Unable to 
get a sufficient number of playgrounds to 
accommodate all the youngsters of the 
metropolis, the Association, in co-operation 
with the Police Department, has made tem- 
porary playgrounds out of a number of 
streets in the city. It is nothing new for 
children to play in crowded city streets, but 
it is quite novel. for boys and girls to be 
turned loose in streets from which all traffic 
has been diverted, and to be able to play 
ball and hop-scotch without fear of horses’ 
hoofs and the wheels of auto-trucks. That 
is the privilege that some of the children of 
New York have now, thanks to the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association and a Police Com- 
missioner whose heart is in the right place. 

The late Mayor Gaynor once said: “If I 
had my way, I would close up every other 
street and turn it into a playground for the 
boys and girls.”” If he were alive to-day, he 
would be pleased to see that a start has been 
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made in the right direction. Parts of seven 
Manhattan streets are now set aside for chil- 
dren; at three o’clock every afternoon a 
policeman appears and ropes off the sacred 
area, into which no vehicle of any sort may 
come until the ropes are removed at six 
o’clock and traffic resumed again. 

To each “play street” one or more in- 
structors have been assigned who preside 
over the three-hour sessions of handball, 
dancing, and other approved pastimes of 
childhood. From three hundred to six hun- 
dred children crowd into each of these recre- 
ation blocks every afternoon, and so popular 
and successful has this experiment in applied 
sociology proved that it is planned to open 
other streets soon. The streets chosen for 
play centers are in crowded residential dis- 
tricts, and are not, of course, streets where 
much traffic is demanded by business inter- 
ests. They are, in short, streets that might 
well be permanently consecrated to the uses 
of childhood. Mayor Gaynor was right ; the 
modern city is conducted with entirely too 
much regard for the uses of haggling age 
and with entirely too little for the interests 
of rollicking youth. 


THE SALE OF GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS 

An interesting leaflet which we have re- 
cently received from the Secretary of the 
Interior makes The Outlook hopeful that it 
may see one of its own proposals carried out 
by the Government. The proposal, made long 
ago, was that Government publications might 
easily and profitably be sold at every post-office 
in the United States. The leaflet to which 
we refer is a list of pamphlets on the various 
National parks, most of them illustrated, 
which can be obtained for cash or post-office 
money order from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. They range in price 
from five to twenty-five cents, and include 
panoramic views of the Yosemite and of the 
Glacier National Parks. The same notifica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior 
announces that various circulars about the 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, the Mount Rainier, 
the Glacier National Park, and other parks 
maintained by the Government may be 
obtained from his office free of charge. 
These circulars contain data regarding hotel 
accommodations, principal points of interest, 
and lists of books and magazine articles on 
the various regions. There is unquestionably 
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information here which many intelligent 
American citizens would like to have whether 
they are going to visit the National parks or 
not. 

Why cannot the Government Printing 
Office send monthly to every post-office in 
the United States, to be posted there for the 
information of the public, a list of the publi- 
cations of the various Government depart- 
ments which may be obtained gratis, or on 
payment of a small sum, if the applicant will 
give his name and address to the postmaster ? 
This is the suggestion which The. Outlook 
made several years ago, and which it hopes 
to keep on making until some Postmaster- 
General or Secretary of the Interior becomes 
interested enough in it to carry it out. The 
American Government wants its citizens to 
know what it is doing. Our Cabinet officers 
have not infrequently complained that the 
people at large are not aware of what their 
public servants are accomplishing for the gen- 
eral benefit. Why does the Government not 


make use of the post-office in this way? If it 
can be successfully used for savings banks, 
it can be successfully used for the dissemina- 
tion of non-political Government information. 
The present Secretary of the Interior, who 


was once a newspaper man, who has written 
the best thing that has been said in recent 
times about the American flag, and who 
knows the value of the right kind of publicity, 
is the very man to put this educational and 
informative use of the post-office into action. 


PEACE—OR JUSTICE? 


When peace comes at the end of this war, is 
it to be a lasting peace or merely an armistice? 

This is the question which should concern 
the world. No negotiations for peace will 
be of service that will tend to emphasize 
compromise and to submerge justice. 

It is reported that an inquiry has been 
sent from this country to the German Em- 
peror as to whether he would be willing to 
discuss terms of peace. A similar inquiry, it 
is also reported, has been made of the British 
Government. It is hardly necessary to cau- 
tion our readers with regard to reports of this 
sort. It is as futile to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations by newspaper reports as it is to 
try a suit at law by newspaper editorials. In 
the one case, as in the other, it is easy for the 
reader to jump at wrong conclusions through 
inadequate knowledge of the facts. 

Such reports, moreover, do considerable 
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damage by awakening false hopes. With 
every day of this war it is natural that desire 
for itsend should grow. What is more im- 
portant, however, than a speedy conclusion is 
a just conclusion. It is notas important that 
peace should come soon as that when it 
comes it should not prove to be a sham 
peace. 

The neutral nations of the earth can in- 
flict on Europe no injury comparable to 
that which would result in bringing an end 
merely to armed hostilities without bringing 
an end to the cause of those hostilities. 
Horrible as the present carnage is, there is 
one thing that would be still more horrible— 
a renewal of the carnage on a greater scale. 
An armistice, under the guise of peace, 
without a settlement of the issues that 
caused the war would invite a renewal of the 
carnage as soon as either side could renew 
its strength. 

This war is a conflict between two irrec- 
oncilable ideals. In that respect it is like 
our own Civil War. If through the inter- 
vention of some neutral foreign power terms 
of peace had been agreed upon between 
North and South before the questions of 
slavery and secession had been settled, 
another “Civil War could not have been 
averted. So, if through the intervention of 
some neutral power terms of peace should 
be agreed upon between Germany and the 
Allies before the question whether militarism 
can tear up treaties and trample upon small 
neutral nations and remain unscathed is set- 
tled, then militarism will raise its head again 
and submerge Europe in another bloody 
deluge. 

If German militarism is the only defense 
against the barbarism of semi-Asiatic Russia, 
as the Germans believe, then the world had 
better learn that fact now, and not wait until 
another war enforces the lesson. If, on the 
other hand, militarism, as we believe, is a 
greater danger than barbarism (because it 
cannot be educated, while barbarism can), 
then those who are fighting against militarism 
should have their full chance to show its 
weakness and its futility. SY 

At such a time as this a neutral nation iMee\ 

the United States has an enormous responsi- 
bility. It cannot discharge that responsibil- 
ity if, by its offers of mediation at an inop- 
portune time, it should place either side in 
the position of declining peace when accept- 
ance of peace would be the acceptance of 
injustice. In the interest of humanity it be- 
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hooves the United States to be wise as well 
as humane. 

Let us be sure that the peace we seek is 
the peace of justice. 


THE COUNSEL FOR THE 
DEFENSE 


The admirers of Professor Eucken read 
with astonishment his defense of Germany’s 
action in violating her guarantee of Belgium’s 
neutrality. It is as follows: 

She [England] was watching only for a favor- 
able opportunity when she could break out 
suddenly against Germany, and she therefore 
promptly seized on the invasion of Belgium, so 
necessary to Germany, in order that she might 
cover with a small cloak of decency her brutal 
national egoism. Or is therein the whole wide 
world any one so simple as to believe that 
England would have declared war on France 
also if the latter had invaded Belgium? Inthat 
event she would have wept hypocritical tears 
over the unavoidable violation of international 
law ; but as for the rest she would have laughed 
in her sleeve with great satisfaction. This 
hypocritical Pharisaism is the most repugnant 
feature of the whole matter; it deserves nothing 
but contempt. 

In this defense are two defenses : 

I. Germany violated her solemn word 
because it was necessary to her success. 

The Hebrew Psalmist describes a righteous 
man as one who sweareth to his own hurt 
and changeth not. According to Professor 
Eucken, if a nation sweareth to its own hurt 
it may change without reproach, if the change 
is necessary to its success. A curious varia- 
tion of this defense is the statement that a 
guarantee of neutrality is of no moral force 
in time of war. Neutrality for a state can 
exist only in time of war. So that this defense 
may be tersely put thus: A strong nation 
may pledge itself to defend the neutrality of 
a weaker nation in case of war, with the men- 
tal reservation that in case of war it will not 
defend that neutrality if it does not choose. 

II. England would have violated its pledge 
if it had been necessary for her success. 

‘‘ You’re another ’’ is sometimes used by 
boys in defending themselves against criti- 

ism, but all honorable boys scorn that de- 
ense. But Professor Eucken’s defense of 
ermany does not rise even to the dignity of 
‘t you’re another.” Itis only “We guess you 
would have done what we did if you had been 
tempted.”” There is no ground for thinking 
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that this is true, but if it were true it would 
constitute no defense. 

We can more easily understand the action 
of Germany in violating her solemn treaty 
than we can understand this defense of such 
violation by a professor of ethics. Perhaps 
the explanation is the tendency of teachers 
of ethics to forget morals, and of the teach- 
ers of theology to forget religion. The one 
deal with theories of right and wrong and 
forget conduct, the other deal with theories 
of the divine law and forget life. Academic 
theories taught in the schools and theological 
theories taught in the pulpit are worse than 
useless if they are not usable and used in 
every-day transactions. Professor Eucken 
has forgotten his own noble characterization 
of Christianity: ‘‘ What existed merely in 
thought has become deed ; what was an aim 
and an ideal has become living reality.” 
In morals thoughts which are not translated 
into deeds, aims and ideals which are not 
converted into living realities, deceive both 
teacher and pupil and hinder the develop- 
ment which they are supposed to promote. 


PAN-GERMANISM 


It might be a question for debate whether 
or not in the present war Germany is merely 
forestalling a predetermined attack upon her 
by Russia and France, and is therefore fight- 
ing for protection and not for aggression, 
were it not for the evidence of a long- 


pondered plan for world domination. The 
Outlook summarized lately the volume writ- 
ten by General Bernhardi three years ago, 
in which this Prussian military officer argued 
that the issue for Germany was “ world 
power or downfall,” and urged the need of 
striking first. Another confirmation is found 
in Roland G. Usher’s “ Pan-Germanism ” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), published over 
ayearago. Mr. Usher is Associate Professor 
of History in the Washington University at St. 
Louis. He writes not as a partisan, but as 
a close analyst of forces and causes. The 
book is extraordinary not only for its clarity 
but for its wide view of the international 
situation. For an incisive and readable ac- 
count of the European situation which pre- 
ceded the war it may be cordially recom- 
mended to The Outlook’s readers. Since 
the book was written the second Balkan War 
and its consequences and the refusal of Italy 
to abide by her allies in the Triple Alliance 
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are the only two great events which would 
suggest change in the exposition of Pan- 
Germanism if the book had been written 
after the outbreak of war. Add to this that 
the author is not writing to attack Pan- 
Germanism but to explain it, and that he 
lays full stress upon Germany’s need of ex- 
pansion, lack of opportunity for colonization, 
and dangers from the aggression of other 
peoples, and add further that the author has 
no illusions as to the ethical standards of any 
of the Great Powers (he puts on his title- 
page Madame de Staél’s cynical remark, 
“The patriotism of nations ought to be 
selfish ’’), and it will be seen that he is not a 
prejudiced or fanatical witness. 

What, then, is the essence of Pan-Ger- 
manism as Professor Usher sees it, of that 
impulse or purpose which he predicted a 
year ago might “‘at any moment result in a 
war whose consequences would be felt alike 
by the farmers in North Dakota, the opera- 
tors in Lancashire cotton-mills, and the sav- 
ages in the heart of Africa”—a prediction 
that has been fulfilled to the letter? It is “a 
defensive movement for self-preservation,” 
but it also aims ‘“ to create an empire as little 
vulnerable politically, economically, or strate- 
gically as the world has yet seen.” *In short, 
“the Germans aim at nothing less than the 
domination of Europe and of the world by 
the Germanic race.” And again: “ Pan- 
Germanism aims at obtaining for Germany 
and her allies control of the world and at 
their retention of that control for at least a 
generation.” It has grown from ideas of 
colonial and commercial expansion into a 
“determinedly aggressive scheme for the 
actual forcible conquest of the world.” To 
the same purport Dr. Ernst Richard, a Ger- 
man, said in The Outlook not long since: 
“The Germans are determined to win at 
any cost, and after their victory to leave 
their enemies in such shape that they will 
never be able to disturb the peace again.” 

The mere existence of such a scheme of 
world dominion brings into play forces tend- 
ing to its defeat. —The German war party, sup- 
ported by militarism and resting on the will 
of an Emperor of extraordinary personality, 
has been able to make the plan seem feasible. 
But Professor Usher says, “ That Pan-Ger- 
manism, resting upon such a basis, can long 
withstand the assault of its internal and ex- 
ternal enemies seems utterly improbable.” 
Socialism and the stirring of democratic ideals 
in the German Empire itself, resentment in 
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other nations against the arrogant attitude 
assumed, together with the instinct for self- 
preservation, make Pan-Germanism as impos- 
sible of execution as was Napoleon’s vision 
of world rule. 

It is not because Europe wants to crush 
Germany that it is in arms to-day, but because 
it will not submit to be supine under German 
autocratic command. 


THE TURKISH QUESTION 


No European Power has a greater interest 
in the maintenance of justice and peace in 
Turkey than has the United States. 

Americans have in Turkey several hundred 
educational and philanthropic institutions, in- 
cluding ten colleges, twenty high schools, and 
twelve hospitals, all filled to the doors. These 
institutions have been firmly established at 
important points at an expense of many 
millions of dollars, and they are maintained 
by hundreds of American citizens residing in 
Turkey. These men and women have gone 


thither with the full assent of the Turk- 
ish Government, and have purchased their 
property and constructed their buildings with 


its direct authorization. Their object is not 
to make money out of the people, but to 
render disinterested service to the people. 
They are not the propagandists of a hostile 
or a novel religion. Their schools and col- 
leges are not organized to turn Moslems into 
Christians, but to imbue the people of Tur- 
key with that spirit of justice and good will 
which is the essence of Christianity. They 
are Christian in the same sense in which 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Vassar, and Bryn 
Mawr are Christian. Though it is stated 
on good authority that there are in these 
schools now at least a thousand of the Mos- 
lem faith, the pupils are generally Christians, 
not Moslems. The service which has been 
rendered by these institutions to Turkey can- 
not be estimated. The direct influence has 
been great, but the indirect influence much 
greater. As a result of their establishment 
the whole educational system of Turkey has 
been recreated and reorganized, and educa- 
tion has been modernized. While Turkey has 
no such universities as those of Russia, its 
public school system for the education of the 
people is far superior. 

It is a mistake to suppose that these 
schools, colleges, hospitals, and Christian 
churches have aroused the opposition of the 
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people of Turkey. The reverse is the fact. 
Prejudice against them and against the 
Christians who are carrying them on there 
doubtless is, and opposition to them by some 
men high in political and ecclesiastical circles. 
But in the main the Americans have com- 
mended themselves to the Turks. America 
has no desire to encroach on Turkey’s terri- 
tory, or to possess Constantinople, or to 
exercise any political control in Turkey’s 
affairs. No considerable body of Americans 
are interested in making money out of Turkey, 
and the interest of the missionaries and the 
teachers and doctors has not been to make 
proselytes out of the Turks. In consequence, 
there is in Turkey no such hostility to America 
as there is to her nearer national neighbors. 
The Turks have good reason to believe that 
they have no disinterested friends in Europe, 
that their only unselfish friends are Amer- 
icans. 

Hitherto the protection of American citi- 
zens in Turkey has depended, as the protec- 
tion of other foreigners in Turkey has 
depended, on certain special treaties; detailed 
information respecting them and how they 
grew up will be found on another page. 
Enough here to say that owing to the pro- 
visions of these treaties Turkey is unable to 
increase or reduce her customs duties without 
the consent of the Powers; foreigners have 
the right of trial in civil and criminal cases 
by their own diplomatic and consular courts ; 
and they are exempt from the payment of 
certain taxes. America has no such specific 
treaty with Turkey, but it is entitled to claim 
the same rights by a general treaty giving to 
America all the privileges of the most favored 
nation. Turkey has now given notice that 
she abrogates all these international agree- 
ments restricting the sovereignty of the Porte 
and will not regard them as binding upon 
her after the first of next October. 

Had Turkey acted in accordance with 
international etiquette, perhaps we should 
say international law, except that there is not 
much difference between the two, she would 
have entered into negotiations with the 
Powers before giving this notice. But it 
must be said on her behalf that she has not 
in the past found that appeals to the sense 
of justice of the Christian nations of Europe 
resulted in any very distinguished success. 
It was natural, and The Outlook is inclined 
to think legitimate, for her to seize this 
opportunity, when those nations are engaged 
in other and more important business, to free 
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herself from what she not unnaturally regards 
as an interference with her national liberty and 
an obstacle to her economic and political 
progress. ‘There is no reason to think that 
Germany has incited her to this action. 
Austria and Germany, as well as Italy, France, 
England, and Russia, have protested against 
it. It is not, however, unreasonable to think 
that if this protest leads Turkey into war she 
will be found fighting with Germany and 
Austria against Russia and England. There 
is no reason to believe that this is intended 
as a prelude to a general religious war by 
Mohammedans throughout the world against 
the Christian races. ‘That it might lead to 
such a war is possible, though not probable. 
If anything could bring about so disastrous a 
result, it would be the union of all the Chris- 
tian Powers in an attempt to force Turkey 
back into the humiliating position of tutelage 
from which she is trying to escape. .That 
the Powers will make any present attempt to 
compel Turkey to retrace her steps is highly 
improbable. They must wait till the Euro- 
pean war has come to an end. 

What should America do? 

America might join in the protest. And 
then what? Wait? Our commercial inter- 


ests might wait, but our National honor cannot. 


We owe protection to American citizens who 
have gone to Turkey with the cordial assent 
of the Turkish Government to render un- 
selfish service to the Christians and the Mos- 
lems residing in Turkey. We owe protection 
to their pupils, who are their wards and whom 
they certainly will not desert. Hitherto the 
rights of these American citizens and their 
wards have been guaranteed by the special 
treaties now abrogated. For the enforce- 
ment of these treaties we have depended on 
the European Powers. We have had neither 
fleet nor army in the Near East. We can 
depend on these European Powers no longer. 
We must be prepared, and prepared ow, to 
protect our fellow-citizens, and we must de- 
cide whether for that protection we will 
depend on force or diplomacy. 

It has been proposed that the United 
States ask Turkey to postpone action until 
the European war is over. Such a request 
would almost certainly be refused. If granted, 
it could only postpone perplexity, not solve 
it. By postponement the perplexity would 
be increased. Turkey knows that Russia 
and Pan-Germany—z. ¢., Germany and Aus- 
tria—want to pessess Constantinople. They 
know that England does not want them to 
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possess Constantinople, because the posses- 
sion of Constantinople by any strong Power 
would threaten the Suez Canaland England’s 
empire in the Far East. ‘The same reason 
makes England unwilling to see Turkey a 
strong Power. Turkey is therefore natu- 
rally suspicious of the motives of England, 
Germany, Austria, Russia. She has no sus- 
picions of America and no reason for suspi- 
cions. For America to ask Turkey now to 
postpone action until the European war is 
over is to align America in the Turkish mind 
with these European Powers, and to arouse 
against ourselves the suspicions from which 
America is now free. And if we postpone 
negotiations with Turkey until we can nego- 
tiate in co-operation with European Powers, 
we should naturally, and almost necessarily, 
drift into one of those entangling alliances 
with Europe against which Washington wisely 
warned his countrymen. 

Before the United States there appears to 
us to be only two practicable courses: Refuse 
finally and be prepared to enforce our refu- 
sal ; or consent cordially, but consent in such 
a way as to make it clear to Turkey that the 
United States expects her to treat American 
citizens and their wards as other civilized 
nations treat foreigners residing in their ter- 
ritories. ‘The case is not one for half-way 
measures. It is not one for watchful waiting. 
It is one for immediate and decisive action. 
The Outlook believes that the policy of 
cordial consent is the wiser, the more eff- 
cient, and the more Christian policy. 

We can best interpret the spirit in which 
we should like to see the United States act 
by a concrete illustration of one method which 
that spirit might employ. 

In the winter of 1867-8 Admiral Farra- 
gut in an American man-of-war made a 
friendly visit to Constantinople. He was 
entertained at dinner by the Grand Vizier. 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, the President of Robert 
College in Constantinople, requested Admiral 
Farragut to ask the Grand Vizier what pre- 
vented Dr. Hamlin from getting from the 
Government the permission to erect the 
necessary building for his college—a_ permis- 
sion often promised but never given. ‘The 
Admiral asked the question. History does 
not record the answer; but a few days later 
the long-delayed permit was sent by the 
Grand Vizier to President Hamlin. To the 
Oriental a show of force which is not in form 
a threat gives both significance and dignity 
to a diplomatic request. We should like to 
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see our Administration take a hint from this 
incident. We should like to see the Presi- 
dent appoint three commissioners, two of 
whom at least should be known and liked by 
the Turks. There have been American edu- 
cators in Turkey who were statesmen. One 
of the commissioners might well be such an 
educator ; another, some former Minister to 
Turkey who by his administration has com- 
mended the American Nation to the Turk ; 
the third, a man of at least National, if pos- 
sible of international, reputation. We should 
like to see them embark on a war-ship—other 
means of transportation across the Atlantic 
being somewhat difficult, not to say danger- 
ous—land at Constantinople, bring to the 
Turkish Government the cordial consent of 
America to the abrogation of the old treaties, 
the congratulations of America on the purpose 
of Turkey to assume all the rights and duties 
of sovereignty, and the request of America for 
the negotiation of a new treaty which would 
secure to Turkey, so far as America is con- 
cerned, the rights and obligations of other 
civilized nations, and to American citizens 
and their wards in Turkey civil and religious 
liberty. We make no attempt here to indi- 
cate what the details of such a treaty should 
be. It must suffice to say that it should 
recognize Turkey’s right to impose whatever 
tariff on imports she chooses, even a pro- 
hibitory tariff; it should provide, in some 
way consonant with Turkey’s self-respect, 
for the trial of the non-Moslem residents by 
other than Moslem courts, a right which was 
freely granted by the Mohammedans when 
Constantinople was captured in 1453, at the 
time of the Moslem invasion of Europe, and 
has been maintained ever since. 

To this particular method here proposed 
there may be serious and even fatal objec- 
tions. But we believe that if our Adminis- 
tration should approach the Turkish Govern- 
ment in this spirit, a spirit of friendly 
fellowship, coupled with a clear but diplo- 
matic and unthreatening expression of the 
purpose to protect American rights and to 
fulfill American duties at every hazard, it 
would find it possible to make this abroga- 
tion by Turkey of the old treaty an occasion 
not only for a better and more efficient pro- 
tection of American teachers and their wards, 
but also an occasion for furnishing to the 
Young Turks a friendly counsel and a moral 
support which might prove of inestimable 
value to the people of Turkey in their strug- 
gle toward justice, liberty, and civilization. 
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THE GREAT REFUSAL 


The great refusal is the refusal to accept 
the gift of life, which is the supreme gift of 
God to man. Without that gift all other 
gifts would have been impossible either of 
bestowal or of acceptance. Men and women 
come into life without their own volition, but 
they are not compelled to accept the gift of 
life ; many do not accept it; instead of taking 
it with gratitude and using it with the courage 
of insight into its splendid possibilities, they 
strive to protect themselves from it as if it 
were a menace to their ease, a danger to 
their comfort. It is and ought to be both, 
for ease and comfort are perilous and despi- 
cable if one seeks them. ‘There are many 
things of real value if they come to a man as 
the by-products of living, but enervating and 
corrupting if pursued as ends in themselves. 
Popularity is an excellent and useful posses- 
sion if one does not seek it and is not afraid 
of it when it has been secured. Social influ- 
ence and position are valuable if they come 
without seeking, but the woman who works 
for them degrades her soul; there is no 
meanness of snobbery to which the social 
‘‘ climber ” will not descend, no personal 
indignity to which she will not submit, on the 
ignoble path which she has chosen. Even 
happiness, if put before honor, duty, or 
service, betrays the soul. 

A man may live and yet refuse the gift of 
life. ‘To exist is not to live; they only live 
who take life with all its experiences with 
courage and joy, who not only put aside 
the fear of living but welcome the opportu- 
nities of living as a brave man welcomes a 
perilous chance to help or inspire or lead in 
a moment of danger. The fear of living is 
the source of that cowardice which empties 
the lives of many people of spiritual meaning 
and human dignity. They may be blameless 
so far as external morals are concerned, and 
yet they are guilty of refusing the supreme 
gift which God puts into their hands. The 
pure in heart are not those who have never 
known temptation, but those who, fiercely 
tempted, have as fiercely resisted ; or who, 
having fallen, have risen again and through 
purification made themselves clean. The 
heroes are not those who have kept away 
from danger, but have faced it, suffered, and 
triumphed. 

Among the miserable throng of those who 
are bearing the pains of Purgatory there are 
none of whom Dante speaks with such scorn 
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as ‘‘ those inert ones who are pleasing neither 
to God nor to his enemies.” ‘These wretched 
ones have made the great refusal ; they have 
lived without praise or blame; their offense 
is that they have been neither faithful to God 
nor rebellious. They have existed for them- 
selves only. When opportunity interfered 
with ease, they chose ease ; when duty came 
companioned by danger, they bolted the door 
and kept themselves safe ; when, in the night 
and storm, the cry for help rose above the 
tumult, they remained comfortable by the 
fire ; when life offered great enterprises, with 
the toil and peril which make success a 
matter of character as well as of opportunity, 
they stayed securely at home. 

The fear of living prompts men to accept 
narrow positions without outlook on the 
future for the sake of security against the 
vicissitudes of business; to accept a small 
fixed income because it provides immediate 
comfort, rather than take those longer chances 
of fortune which impose patience, self-denial, 
and the training of experience at the start. 
Marriage brings heavy responsibilities ; it 
interferes with the freedom to be selfish 
without protest or criticism; it means many 
surrenders of small comforts which are dear 
to those whose idea of life is to keep clear of 
obligations ; it forces a man to think some- 
times of another when he wishes to think all 
the time and only of himself. 

The making and keeping of a home neces- 
sitates self-sacrifice, work, and the expendi- 
ture of time and strength. It interferes with 
that opportunity to do at any moment what- 
ever you want to do which many unfortunate 
people call ‘“‘ freedom of life,” and who there- 
fore avoid the complications of home-making 
and home-keeping. The people whomake this 
great refusal do not know what the words 
“ freedom of life” mean; they put ease of 
condition in place of some of the supreme 
joys of living. To bring children into life is 
to tie one’s self with many bands of duty, to 
limit one’s ability to spend money freely on 
pleasure, to limit one’s freedom in the matter 
of time and place, to invoke a thousand cares 
and burdens ; the coming of a child is the 
most insidious form of teaching unselfishness 
which the Eleavenly Father has yet discov- 
ered. To refuse the gift of children is to 
close the door in the face of a great, enduring, 
and wonderful happiness. It is to avoid the 
noblest chance of education which life offers. 
And yet thousands of people do this simply 
to escape being “ bothered ;” men want to 
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keep clear of all relations which bring any 
obligations with them in order that they may 
be free to be perfectly selfish ; women want 
to be free from the cares of maternity in 
order that they may devote themselves en- 
tirely to social life or to what they call a 
“career,” as if the fulfillment of the oldest, 
most fundamental, and divinest of all human 
functions was not the richest, most influen- 
tial, and happiest career open to men and 
women, the only really creative function com- 
mitted to them. No people are more to 
be pitied than the young men and women 
who marry as a further step in selfishness ; 
who live in hotels or take their meals at 
restaurants in order to escape the responsi- 
bilities of having a home; who profane a 
noble relationship and defeat one of the 
great ends of marriage by agreeing not to 
have children because children are “ such 
a bother.” 

These unfortunate people blight their 
souls at the very start, cut all the deeper 
roots of life, and condemn themselves to a 
thin, narrow, superficial life, in order to 
escape the very things they were sent into 
life to achieve. ‘They make the great refusal 
before they know what they are refusing ; 
they shut the door in face of happiness in 
the vain endeavor to make comfortable for 
their bodies a world which was framed to 
liberate and inspire their spirits. They fall 
into one of the most insidious forms of 
sensualism and one of the most devitalizing 
forms of skepticism. 

Without a strain of heroism life is poor and 
mean. Cowardice is fatal to nobility. Those 
who want life without paying for it not only 
fail to get it but do not know what they are 
losing ; that is the penalty of cowardice. By 
work life becomes an achievement, by sur- 
mounting obstacles and facing dangers men 
and women become the masters of them- 
selves ; by self-denial and glad acceptance, 
by greeting the “ Unseen with a cheer,” 
they make the great acceptance and be- 
come worthy of God’s great gift to his 
children. 

In the hour of sorest trial, poor, lonely, ill, 
Beethoven faced life with unflinching cour- 
age, and life poured into him the wealth of 
knowledge and feeling which enriched all 
time in the “ Ninth Symphony.” ‘ From the 
brink of the grave,” said a noble French- 
man recovering from a perilous illness, “ | 
measured, not the vanity of life, but its im- 
portance.” 





TURKEY’S DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


BY FREDERICK D. GREENE 


The writer of this article ts the son of the Rev. Joscph K. Greene, D.D., for fifty- 
five years a missionary of the American Board at Constantinople. The son, after a 
boyhood in Constantinople, received an American education and returned to Turkey, 
and was engaged for several years in missionary and educational work in Armenia. 
He writes from an intimate knowledge of the Turk, both at his worst and at his 
best. At the time of the Armenian massacres Mr. Greene resigned from the Ameri- 
can Board in order to be free, without imperiling American missionary interests with 
which he had been connected, to bring out the truth as to the horrible nature, the extent, 
and the cause of the Armentan massacres. He is the author of “The Armenian Crisis,” 
which deals unsparingly with the shortcomings of the Turkish Government, a book 
which at the time was useful in shaping public opinion both in America and in 


England. 


Mr. Greene writes without partisanship and in full appreciation of the 


great educational and philanthropic interests which America has in Turkey. 
Following this article ts a statement giving another point of view from an author- 

ity on Turkish affairs. 
An editorial on this subject will be found elsewhere in this issue-—TuHe Epirors. 


N September 10, 1914, the nations 

of the world were formally notified 

by Turkey of the abrogation of 
the Capitulations. The European situation 
seemed already complicated enough. Many 
are puzzled to know just what this new in- 
gredient is that has been so unexpectedly 
thrown into the seething political caldron— 
why it should be thrown in now, what will 
be its probable effect upon Turkey and upon 
other countries, and what action, if any, it 
calls for on the part of the United States. 

The term “ Capitulation,” it need hardly 
be said, is not to be taken in a military 
sense; it is a diplomatic term to designate 
certain Ottoman state papers which were 
reduced to chapters (capita). ‘They are the 
articles by which, from time to time, the 
Sublime’ Porte has granted to foreigners in 
Turkey certain immunities, privileges, and 
extra-territorial rights. Some of these Capitu- 
lations go back eight hundred years, to the 
very beginning of ‘Turkish power, and their 
analogies can be traced even through the 
Roman and the Byzantine Empire, which the 
Turks superseded. 

At the capture of Constantinople in 1453 
Mohammed II, in order to check the exodus 
of the Christian population, and with it the 
leaders of commerce, craftsmanship, art, and 
education, decreed for these classes unusual 
privileges and permitted colonies of resident 
foreigners to continue forms of local self-gov- 


ernment. These privileges included certain 
valuable exemptions from taxation, freedom 
from military service, and the exercise by the 
ecclesiastics not only of religious control 
but also of important civil functions within 
the limits of their own communions, whether 
of the Catholic, Greek, Jewish, Armenian, 
or other faiths, including the Protestant at a 
later date. ‘To these privileges there have 
subsequently been added others, such as the 
right of subjects of favored nations to immu- 
nity from the procedure of Turkish law in 
criminal cases, and to trial in a consular court 
of their own country. Foreign nations have 
been allowed to maintain in Turkey extra- 
territorial post-offices with the management 
of which ‘Turkey has nothing to do and from 
which she can derive no revenue, each nation 
using its own stamps for letters going out of 
the country. In the matter of their own 
tariff the Turks have been very seriously 
exploited by having been induced many years 
ago to agree to charge no higher rate than 
eight percent on imports. ‘The year after 
the Young Turk reformers came into power 
in 1909 they succeeded in obtaining the 
reluctant consent of the Powers to raising 
these duties to eleven per cent. ‘This figure, 
however, is entirely inadequate to provide 
absolutely necessary revenue and to foster 
Turkish industries or even prevent them 
from extinction. As a result of the low 
tariff forced upon her the Turks have to im- 
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port the “ fez,’”’ their universal national cap, 
from Austria, and their Turkish bath towels 
from England. 

Such, then, are the Capitulations and treaty 
*“ rights ’’ which Turkey has abrogated. They 
are privileges and exemptions which are not 
recognized by international law or by any 
Power as inherent rights either of subjects 
of a country or of aliens within its borders. 
They were granted by Turkey under condi- 
tions that have largely changed, and for a 
great variety of reasons. Conditions of self- 
interest at the time have doubtless been domi- 
nant in the minds of the Turks; but it is 
likewise true that many valuable concessions 
have been given away because the Turks had 
no appreciation of their value. 

Among the most important of the Capitu- 
lations are those which concern special 
franchises to religious communities and 
orders, exempting their institutions from tax- 
ation or even import duties, and granting to 
ecclesiastics immunity of person, domicile, 
and exercise of functions. ‘These religious 


concessions have been based upon what was 
felt by the Turks themselves to be an internal 
necessity for a state founded upon the Koran, 
namely, the provision of a modus vivendi in 


the presence of non-Moslems, for whom the 
Koran provided no legal status in keeping 
with the demands of progress and modern 
civilization. It has been maintained that the 
Koran prohibits peaceful relations between 
true believers and non-Mohammedans living 
on Moslem soil. ‘The Turkish rulers, seeing 
the necessity of avoiding friction with their 
Christian subjects and with foreign Powers, 
seem to have resorted to extra-territoriality as 
a device for relieving their own consciences 
in relaxing the severity of the Multeka or 
canon of Turkish law. 

It is true that many privileges which Tur- 
key granted long years ago as a matter of 
expediency or in a spirit of liberality or in- 
difference to their value have during her de- 
cline been incorporated as rights in treaties 
with foreign governments. ‘These treaties or 
diplomatic contracts were not infrequently 
obtained from Turkey under duress by foreign 
countries which did not scruple to turn her 
weakness to selfish advantage. In 1830 the 
United States made its first treaty with Tur- 
key. This contained the “ favored nation ”’ 
clause, and by it we obtained the same extra- 
territorial rights as the great European nations. 

For many years Turkey has been restive 
under these restrictions of her sovereignty. 
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They have been galling to her national pride, 
have injured her prestige, and have sapped 
her economic strength and development. 
The United States has from time to time 
voluntarily yielded some of these extra-terri- 
torial rights at the request of Turkey and as 
a matter of fairness ; but the European coun- 


.tries, as a rule, have been loth to release 


Turkey from any of her engagements with- 
out a substantial guid pro guo. Often the 
‘“‘ guid ’’ demanded in the shape of commer- 
cial or diplomatic advantages has been worth 
more than the “ gu.” 

Such being the origin and character of the 
Capitulations, it is not hard to understand, 
and even to justify, the action of Turkey from 
the standpoint of a self-respecting sovereign 
power. She has undertaken to do at a stroke 
of the pen what Japan secured through the 
negotiation of new treaties after winning her 
spurs in the wars with China and with Russia. 
Turkey is not depending upon her spurs for 
the success of this bold move so much as 
upon the present pandemonium in Europe 
and the preoccupation of the Christian 
Powers with their own troubles until she is 
able to get on her feet. 

The question arises whether this action of 
Turkey will imperil the essential rights either 
of her own non-Moslem subjects or of for- 
eigners in Turkey. Whether good or evil 
comes of it depends primarily on Turkey, but 
also on the treatment accorded to her, in this 
crisis of her development, by other countries. 
The full exercise of sovereignty will throw 
upon her full responsibility. The Ottoman 
Government has accompanied the abrogation 
of the Capitulations with assurances to this 
effect. 

Pessimists may claim that there is no hope 
for Turkey because she is founded upon the 
Koran, and the Koran is unchanged and un- 
changeable. While the Koran cannot change, 
its interpretation, like that of the Bible, can 
become more enlightened. That this has 
actually taken place is shown by the new 
Constitution adopted in 1908 by a bloodless 
revolution that commanded the admiration 
of the world. This Constitution provides 
for a responsible Ministry, a Senate, a Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the right of public meeting, 
freedom of the press, the appointment of 
judges for life, compulsory education, relig 
ious liberty, and a long list of other rights 
and privileges belonging to an enlightened 
and free government. ‘To this Constitution 
the Sultan swore fidelity upon the Koran 
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itself. The Sheik-ul-Islam, the supreme high 
priest of the Mohammedan faith, exhibited 
to the people in Constantinople the book 
upon which this oath was taken. He even 
went so far as to declare officially that it is 
the spirit of Islam to give the fullest religious 
freedom to all subjects of the Empire, and 
to guarantee constitutional justice and liberty. 
The Young Turk movement (more properly 
interpreted New Turk, for it contains many 
gray-haired patriots) brought in the new Con- 
stitution, and this movement is now more 
firmly established than ever before. 

It is only fair to the Young Turks to say 
that their progress in reform during the last 
six years would have been much greater if 
as Turkey was rising to her feet she had not 
been knocked down, first by Austria, who 
seized Bosnia and Herzegovina, then by Italy, 
who tore away Tripoli, and lastly by the 
Balkan States. 

There is no reason to fear that Turkey’s 
action means disaster or serious embarrass- 
ment to the interests of Americans in Tur- 
key. These interests are primarily philan- 
thropic and educational, and the present 
Turkish leaders well understand that the 
purpose of America is only disinterested and 
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friendly. As Talcott Williams has well said: 
** Many causes have combined, many factors 
are present, many influences have turned 
the hearts of men through that Empire 
(Turkey); but if we ask ourselves what the 
governing and final factor is which has 
brought about the first of the world’s blood- 
less revolutions, which has seen a _ people 
divided and dissevered by creed, by race, by 
language, by every conceivable difference 
which can separate the sons and daughters 
of men, suddenly act together—we do ill if 
we forget that for eighty years the American 
missionaries have been laying the founda- 
tions and preaching the doctrine which makes 
free government possible.” 

It would therefore seem that the policy to 
be pursued by the United States, in view of 
Turkey’s action, should be, without waiving 
any treaty or other rights, to wthhold protest 
against Turkey’s action, on condition that, 
and so long as, no essential rights of Amer- 
icans are infringed. Turkey should be 
plainly told that we will hold her up to giving 
full justice according to modern standards. 
We should demand the same treatment that 
our citizens receive in other countries and 
that we accord the Turks in our own. 





The following letter states with great clearness and force the objections to the 


abolition of the Capitulations. 


It comes from one who ts familiar with the subject 


and is interested in and a friend of the work of the missionaries, educators, and 


thysicians in Turkey.—TuHeE EDITOoRs. 


Iam convinced that Turkey is not ready 
to assume responsibility for the removal of 
extra-territoriality, for the following, among 
other, reasons : 

1. Her laws are based upon the Koran, 
which, in fact, is the last court of appeal. 
The law of the Koran is not accepted by 
Christian ‘nations. Hence Turkey and the 
Christians, and, for that matter, all other 
non-Moslem countries, would have no com- 
mon standard for adjusting differences. 

2. The courts of Turkey are insufferably 
corrupt, controlled by bribes and terror- 
ism. 

3. Her prisons are as bad as her courts. 

4. No Mohammedan-governed country 
can recognize equal rights of Moslems and 
non-Moslems before the law. 

5. Turkey has few trained and trustwor- 
thy administrators even for the execution of 
Moslem law, as the inner history of the past 
three years amply demonstrates. Enlight- 


ened Mohammedans have repeatedly and 
with good reason declared: ‘We have no 
government.’ If Turkey’s Moslem subjects 
cry out against their own Government, how 
could others accept it as satisfactory ! 

6. The traditional animosities between Mo- 
hammedans, Armenians, and Greeks would 
make the position of members of these Chris- 
tian races, naturalized in other countries, in- 
tolerable upon their return to Turkey. 

7. No Mchammedan country has ever 
entered the sisterhood of nations, nor can it 
do so unless it abandons Islam as the foun- 
dation of its law and order and adopts a 
constitution that recognizes the equal rights 
of all, and demonstrates its ability to admin- 
ister that constitution in accordance with the 
traditions and laws of Christian nations. 

Turkey is not ready to meet these con- 
ditions, and so is unprepared to assume 
responsibility for removing extra-territorial 
privileges from citizens of other countries. 











WHO PAYS? 


BY EDNA VALENTINE TRAPNELL 


Drum and trumpet and banner, banner and trumpet and drum! 

Tramp, tramp, through the city streets the new-listed armies 
come. 

Song and laugh on the transports steaming under the stars, 

Wet eyes star-blind of those behind who pay for the nations’ 


wars— 
(The women who pay and have paid, dear Lord, for imme- 


morial wars). 


Cheers and shouts greet the headlines that tell of the battles 
won. 

Who remembers the death-wrecked bodies motionless under the 
sun? 

‘‘ Victory stood to our banners, only a handful lost—” 

Only! We bore those bodies, and we know what bodies cost! 

(Mothers and wives of the soldiers dead—who better can gauge 
the cost ?) 


Man is blinded by passion, by glory or gold or power. 
Shall we not see more clearly when it comes to the woman’s 


hour ? 
Before we loose hell’s lightning that shall prove a cause through 


strife, 

Shall we not weigh the price we pay when the payment’s in 
human life ? 

(Dear Lovd, we know by each birth-throe the value of human 


life.) 


Counselors, kings, and rulers, ye take what ye cannot give. 

Can ye say to the things in the trenches, “ Be whole, rise up 
and live”? 

Do ye know—who have killed your thousands by a word from 
a death-tipped pen— 

One little pang of the cost to those who breed you your fighting 


men? 
(Who pays, dear Lord, for their bodies and souls but the mothers 


and wives of men ?) 
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WHO PAYS? 
Cartoon drawn for The Outlook by W. C. Morris 
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WATERLOO’S MEMORY EFFACED 


Next year will be the hundredth anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, when the French and British forces were 
locked together in a death struggle. This year, with its combats on the same soil, brings France and 
Great Britain into each other’s arms as allies. The photograph shows a wounded Scotch 
Highlander being carried by two French porters to a homeward-bound steamer 





THE WORLD WAR: 


ITS TRAGEDIES AND 


ITS LESSONS 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


UR country stands well-nigh alone 
() among the great civilized Powers in 
being unshaken by the present world- 
wide war. For this we should be humbly 
and profoundly grateful. All of us on this 
continent ought to appreciate how fortunate 
we are that we of the Western world have 
been free from the working of the causes 
which have produced the bitter and vindictive 
hatred among the great military Powers of 
the Old World. We owe this immunity pri- 
marily to the policies grouped together under 
the title of the Monroe Doctrine. . The Mon- 
roe Doctrine is as vital to the interests of this 
hemisphere to-day as it ever has been. Na- 
tions like Brazil, Argentina, and Chile are as 
deeply concerned in its maintenance as we 
are ourselves. 
We of the United States have a twofold 
duty in this crisis. We must profit by read- 


ing aright the lesson writ in fire and steel 


before our eyes, and therefore we must safe- 
guard our own future against the onfall of 
any similar disaster. “Moreover, we must not 
only stand ready to act as an instrument for 
the achievement of a just peace if or when 
the opportunity arises, but also do whatever 
we can to formulate and secure adhesion to 
some kind of efficient international agree- 
ment whereby the chances of the recurrence 
of such world-wide disaster shall at least be 
minimize 
all of us, without regard to party differences, 
must stand ready loyally to support the 
Administration, asking nothing except that 
the policy be one that in truth and in fact 
tells for the honor and interest of our Nation, 
and in truth and in fact is helpfyl to the cause 
of a permanent and righteous world peace. 
Of course peace is worthless unless it 
serves the cause of righteousness. Peace 
which consecrates militarism is of small 
service. Peace obtained by crushing the 
liberty and life of just and unoffending peo- 
ples is as cruel as’the most cruel war. It 
should ever be our honorable effort to serve 
one of the world’s most vital needs by doing 
all in our power to bring about conditions 
which will give some effective protection to 
weak or small nations which themselves keep 


To serve these various ends we, 


order and act with justice toward the rest of 
mankind. ‘There can be no higher interna- 
tional duty than to safeguard the existence 
and independence of industrious, orderly 
states, with a high personal and national 
standard of conduct, but without the military 
force of the Great Powers; states, for in- 
stance, such as Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, the Scandinavian countries, Uruguay, 
and others. A peace which left Belgium’s 
wrongs unredressed and which did not pro- 
vide against the recurrence of such wrongs 
as those from which she has suffered would 
not be a real peace. 

As regards the actions of most of the 
combatants in the hideous world-wide war 
now raging, it is possible sincerely to take 
and defend either of the opposite views 
concerning their actions. The causes of 
any such great and terrible contest almost 
always lie far back in the past, and the seem- 
ing immediate cause is usually itself in major 
part merely an effect of many preceding 
causes. The assassination of the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne was partly or largely 
due to the existence of political and often 
murderous secret societies in Servia which 
the Servian Government did not suppress ; 
and it did not suppress them because the 
* bondage ”’ of the men and women of the 
Servian race in Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria was such a source of ever-present 
irritation to the Servians that their own 
Government was powerless to restrain them. 
Strong arguments can be advanced on both 
the Austrian and the Servian sides as re- 
gards this initial cause of the present world- 
wide war. 

Again, when once the war was started 
between Austria and Servia, it can well be 
argued that it was impossible for Russia 
not to take part. (Had she not done so} 
she would have forfeited her claims to 
the leadership of the smaller Slav peoples ; 
and the leading Russian liberals enthusias- 
tically support the Russian Government in 
this matter, asserting that Russia’s triumph 
in this particular struggle means a check to 
militarism, a stride towards greater freedom, 
and an advance in justice towards the Pole, 
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the Jew, the Finn, and the people of the 
Caucasus. 

When Russia took part, it may well be 
argued that it was impossible for Ger- 
many not to come to the defense of 
Austria, and that disaster would surely have 
attended her arms had she not followed 
the course she actually did follow as regards 
her opponents on her western frontier. As 
for her wonderful efficiency—her equipment, 
the foresight and decision of her General 
Staff, her instantaneous action, her indomita- 
ble persistence—there can be nothing but the 
praise and admiration due a stern, virile, and 
masterful people, a peeple entitled to hearty 
respect for their patriotism and far-seeing self- 
devotion. 

Yet again, it is utterly impossible to 
see how France could have acted otherwise 
than as she did act. She had done nothing 
to provoke the crisis, even although it be ad- 
mitted that in the end she was certain to side 
with Russia. War was not declared by her, 


but against her, and she could not have 
escaped it save by having pursued in the 
past, and by willingness to pursue in the 
future, a course which would have left her as 
elpless as Luxemburg—€and Luxemburg’s 


fate shows that helplessness does not offer 
uarantee of peace. 

When once Bélgium was invaded, every 
circumstance of national honor and interest 
forced England to act precisely as she did 
act. She could not have held up her head 
among nations had she acted otherwise. In 
particular, she is entitled to the praise of all 
true lovers of peace, for it is only by action 
such as she took that neutrality treaties and 
treaties guaranteeing the rights of small 
powers will ever be given any value. The 
actions of Sir Edward Grey as he guided 
Britain’s foreign policy showed adherence 
to lofty standards of right combined with 
firmness of courage under great strain. The 
British position, and incidentally the German 
position, are tersely stated in the following 
extract from the report of Sir Edward Goschen, 
who at the outset of the war was British 
Ambassador in Berlin. The report, in speak- 
ing of the interview between the Ambassador 
and the German Imperial Chancellor, Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, says : 


The Chancellor [spoke] about twenty min- 
utes. He said the step taken by Great Britain 
was terrible to a degree. Just for a word, 
“neutrality,” a word which in war time had 
been so often disregarded, just for a scrap of 
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paper, Great Britain was going to make war on 
a kindred nation. What we had done was un- 
thinkable. It was like striking a man from 
behind while he was fighting for his life against 
two assailants. 

I protested strongly against this statement, 
and said that in the same way as he wished me 
to understand that for strategical reasons it 
was a matter of life or death to Germany to 
advance through Belgium and violate the lat- 
ter’s neutrality, so I would wish him to under- 
stand that it was, so to speak, a matter of life 
or death for the honor of Great Britain that 
she should keep her solemn engagement to do 
her utmost to defend Belgium’s neutrality if 
attacked. A solemn compact simply had to be 
kept, or what confidence could any one have in 
England’s engagement in the future? 


There is one nation, however, as to which 
there is no room for difference of opinion, 
whether we consider her wrongs or the jus- 
tice of her actions. It seems to me impossi- 
ble that any man can fail to feel the deepest 
sympathy with a nation which is absolutely 
guiltless of any wrong-doing, which has given 
proof of high valor, and yet which has suf- 
fered terribly, and which, if there is any 
meaning in the words “ right ” and “ wrong,” 
has suffered wrongfully. Belgium is not in 
the smallest degree responsible for any of the 
conditions that during the last half-century 
have been at work to impress a certain fatal- 
istic stamp upon those actions of Austria, 
Russia, Germany, and France which have 
rendered this war inevitable. No European 
nation has had anything whatever to fear 
from Belgium. There ‘was not the smallest 
danger of her making any aggressive move- 
ment, not even the slightest aggressive move- 
ment, against any one of her neighbors. Her 
population was mainly industrial and was 
absorbed in peaceful business. Her people 
were thrifty, hard-working, highly civilized, and 
in no way aggressive. She owed her na- 
tional existence to the desire to create an 
absolutely neutral state. Her neutrality had 
been solemnly guaranteed by the great 
Powers, including Germany as well as Eng- 
land and France. 

Suddenly, and out of a clear sky, her 
territory was invaded by an overwhelming 
German army. According to the newspaper 
reports, it was admitted in the Reichstag by 
German members that this act was “ wrong- 
ful.” Of course, if there is any meaning to 
the words “right” and ‘‘ wrong” in inter- 
national matters, the act was wrong. The 
‘men who shape German policy take the 
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ground that in matters of vital national 
moment there are no such things as abstract 
right and wrong, and that when a great 
nation is struggling for its existence it can 
no more consider the rights of neutral powers 
than it can consider the rights of its own 
citizens as these rights are construed in times 
of peace, and that everything must bend 
before the supreme law of national self-pres- 
ervation. Whatever we may think of the 
morality of this plea, it is certain that almost 
all great nations have in time past again and 
again acted in accordance with it. England’s 
conduct toward Denmark in the Napoleonic 
wars, and the conduct of both England and 
France toward us during those same wars, 
admit only of this species of justification ; 
and with less excuse the same is true of 
our conduct toward Spain in Florida 
nearly a century ago. I wish it explicitly 
understood that I am not at this time pass- 
ing judgment one way .or the other upon 
Germany for what she did to Belgium. But 
I do wish to point out just what was done, 
and to emphasize Belgium’s absolute inno- 
cence and the horrible suffering and disaster 
that have overwhelmed her in spite of such 
innocence. And I wish to do this so that 
we as a nation may learn aright the lessons 


taught by the dreadful Belgian tragedy. 
Germany’s attack on Belgium was not due 


to any sudden impulse. It had been care- 
fully planned for a score of years, on the 
assumption that the treaty of neutrality was, 
as Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg observed, 
nothing but “paper,” and that the question 
of breaking or keeping it was to be consid- 
ered solely from the standpoint of Germany’s 
interest. / The German railways up to the 
Belgian border are for the most part mili- 
tary roads, which have been double-tracked 
with a view to precisely the overwhelming 
attack that has just been delivered into and 
through Belgium. The great German mili- 
tary text-books, such as that of Bernhardi, 
in discussing and studying possible German 
campaigns against Russia and France, have 
treated advances through Belgium or Switzer- 
land exactly as they have treated possible 
advances through German territory, it being 
assumed by the writers and by all for whom 
they wrote that no efficient rulers or military 
men would for a second consider a neutrality 
treaty or any other kind of treaty if it be- 
came to the self-interest of a party to break 
it. It must be remembered that the German 
system in no way limits its disregard of con- 
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ventions to disregard of neutrality treaties. 
For example, in General von Bernhardi’s 
book, in speaking of naval warfare, he lays 
down the following rule: “ Sometimes in 
peace even, if there is no other means of 
defending one’s self against a superior force, 
it will be advisable to attack the enemy by 
torpedo and submarine boats, and to inflict 
upon him unexpected losses. War 
upon the enemy’s trade must also be con- 
ducted as ruthlessly as possible, since only 
then, in addition to the material damage in- 
flicted upon the enemy, the necessary terror 
is spread among the merchant marine, which 
is even more important than the capture of 
actual prizes. A certain amount of terrorism 
must be practiced on the sea, making peace- 
ful tradesmen stay in safe harbors.” 

Belgium has felt the full effect of the prac- 
tical‘application of these principles, and Ger- 
many has profited by them exactly as her 
statesmen and soldiers believed she would 
profit. They have believed that the material 
gain of trampling on Belgium would more 
than offset any material opposition which the 
act would arouse, and they treat with the utter 
and contemptuous derision which it deserves 


the_mere_pacificist_ clamor against wrong 
which is unaccompanied by the intention and 
effort to redress wrong by force. 

The Belgians, when invaded, valiantly 
defended themselves. They acted precisely 
as Andreas Hofer and his Tyrolese, and 
Koerner and the leaders of the North Ger- 
man Tugenbund, acted in their day; and 
their fate has been the fate of Andreas 
Hofer, who was shot after his capture, and 
of Koerner, who was shot in battle. They 
fought valiantly, and they were overcome. 
They were then stamped under foot. Prob- 
ably it is physically impossible for our peo- 
ple, living softly and at ease, to visualize to 
themselves the dreadful woe that has come 
upon the people of Belgium, and especially 
upon the poor people. Let each man think 
of his neighbors—of the carpenter, the station- 
agent, the day laborer, the farmer, the grocer— 
who are round about him, and think of these 
men deprived of their all, their homes de- 
stroyed, their sons dead or prisoners, their 
wives and children half starved, overcome 
with fatigue and horror, stumbling their way 
to some city of refuge, and when they have 
reached it, finding air-ships wrecking the 
houses with bombs and destroying women 
and children. ‘The King shared the toil and 
danger of the fighting men; the Queen and 
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her children suffered as other mothers and 
children suffered. 

I am not now discussing the question 
whether or not it is proper and necessary to 
use air-ships as they were used against 
Antwerp, and as under like circumstances 
they would undoubtedly be used against 
New York or Chicago. I am merely call- 
ing attention to what has actually been done 
in Belgium, in accordance with what the 
Germans unquestionably sincerely believe to 
be the course of conduct necessitated by 
Germany’s struggle for life. But Germany’s 
need to struggle for her life does not make 
it any easier for the Belgians to suffer death. 
Nor am I now discussing whether or not it 
is moral to have utterly destroyed Louvain, 
and to have imposed such paralyzing pecu- 
niary fines as that upon Brussels, backed by 
the statement, as alleged, that the art treas- 
ures will be removed if the fine is not paid. 
All that is necessary for my present purpose 
is to point out the obvious fact that the Ger- 
mans are in Belgium from no fault of the Bel- 
gians, but purely because’the Germans deemed 
it to their vital interest to violate Belgium’s 
rights. Therefore the ultimate responsibility 
for what has occurred at Louvain and what 
has occurred and is occurring in Brussels rests 
in no way upon Belgium. » The invasion 
could have been averted by no action of 
Belgium that was consistent with her honor 
and self-respect. The Belgians would have 
been less than men had they not defended 
themselves and their country. For this, and 
for this only, they are suffering, somewhat 
as my own German ancestors suffered when 
Turenne ravaged the Palatinate, somewhat 
as my Irish ancestors suffered in the struggles 
that attended the conquests and reconquests 
of Ireland in the days of Cromwell and Will- 
iam. The suffering is by no means as great, but 
it is very great, and it is altogether too nearly 
akin to what occurred in the seventeenth cen- 
tury for us of the twentieth century to feel 
overmuch pleased with the amount of ad- 
vance that has been made. It is neither 
necessary nor at the present time possible to 
sift from the charges, countercharges, and 
denials the exact facts as to the acts alleged to 
have been committed in various places. The 
prime fact as regards Belgium is that Bel- 
gium was an entirely peaceful and genuinely 
neutral power which had been guilty of no 
offense whatever. What has befallen her is 
due to the further fact that a great, highly 
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civilized military power deemed that its 
own vital interests rendered imperative the 
infliction of this suffering on an_ inof- 
fensive although valiant and patriotic little 


nation. 
ZA think, at any rate I hope, I have 
rendered it plain that I am not now 


criticising, that I am not passing judgment 
one way or the other, upon Germany’s 
j action. I admire and respect the German 
| people. I am proud of the German blood 
in my veins. ~ When a nation feels that the 


\ issue of a contest in which, from whatever 


reason, it finds itself engaged will be national 


) life or death, it is inevitable that it should act 

so as to save itself from death and to per- 
Seeman its life. What has occurred to Bel- 
\gium is precisely what would occur under 
similar conditions to us, unless we were able 
to show that the action would be dangerous. 
If any Old World military power, European 
or Asiatic, were engaged in war, and 
deemed such action necessary and safe, it 
would at once seize the Panama Canal, or 
the Danish or Dutch West Indies, or Mag- 
dalena Bay, exactly as Belgium and Luxem- 
burg have been overrun by Germany, as 
Korea has been seized by Japan. They 
would certainly so act if they thought we 
would in any real crisis pay heed to the 
political theories resulting in the all-inclusive 
arbitration treaties that have just been nego- 
tiated in Washington. They would refrain 
from so acting only if they knew we would 
instantly and resolutely act ourselves in such 
manner as to forestall and defeat their 
action. 

The rights and wrongs of these cases 
where nations violate the rules of abstract 
morality in order to meet their own vital 
needs can be precisely determined only when 
all the facts are known and when men’s 
blood is cool. I am not at this time striving 
to lay down a general law, although I believe 
that it is imperative, in the interest of civiliza- 
tion, to create international conditions which 
shall neither require nor permit such action 
in the future. I am not at this time criticis- 
ing the particular actions of which I speak. 
But I do wish to point out just what these 
actions are, and just what lessons we of the 
United States should learn from them so far 
as our owrt future is concerned. 

There are several such lessons. One is 
how complicated instead of how simple it is 
to decide what course we ought to follow as 
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regards any given action supposed to be in 
the interest of peace. Of course I am speak- 
ing of the thing and not the name when I 
speak of peace. e ultra-pacificists are 
capable of taking any position, yet I suppose 
that few among them now hold that there 
was value in the ** peace ”’ which was obtained 
by the concert of European Powers when 
they prevented interference with Turkey 
while the Turks butchered some hundreds 
of thousands of Armenian men, women, and 
children. In the same way I do not sup- 
pose that even the ultra-pacificists really 
feel that “peace” is triumphant in Bel- 
gium at the present moment. A _ deputa- 
tion of Belgians has arrived in this country 


to invoke our assistance in the time of their_ 
What action our Govern- 


dreadful need. 
ment can or will take I know not. It has 
been announced that no action can be 
taken that will interfere with our entire 
neutrality. It is certainly eminently desir- 
able that we should remain entirely neutral, 
and nothing but urgent need would warrant 
breaking our neutrality and taking sides 
one way or the other. Our first duty is 
to hold ourselves ready to do whatever the 





changing circumstances demand in order to. 


protect our own interests in the present and 


in the future ;/although, for my own part, I 
desire to add to this statement the proviso 
that under no circumstances must we do any- 
thing dishonorable, especially towards un- 


offending weaker nations. Neutrality may 
be of prime necessity in order to preserve 
our own interests, to maintain peace in so 
much of the world as is not affected by the 
war, and to conserve our influence for 
helping toward the re-establishment of gen- 
eral peace when the time comes ; for if any 
outside Power is able at such time to be the 
medium for bringing peace, it is more likely to 
be the United States.than any other. But we 
pay the penalty of this action on behalf of 
peace for ourselves, and possibly for others 
in the future, by forfeiting our right to do 
anything on behalf of peace for the Belgians 
in the present. We can maintain our neu- 
trality only by refusal to do anything to aid 
unoffending weak powers which are dragged 
into the gulf of bloodshed and misery through 
no fault of their own. Of course it would 
be folly to jump into the gulf ourselves to 
no good purpose ; and very probably nothing 
that we could have done would have helped 
Belgium. We have not the smallest re- 
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sponsibility for what has befallen her, and 
I am sure that the sympathy of this country 
for the suffering of the men, women, and 
children of Belgium is very real. Neverthe- 
less, this sympathy is compatible with full 
acknowledgment of the unwisdom of our 
uttering a single word of official protest un- 
less we are prepared to make that protest 
effective ; and only the clearest and most 
urgent National duty would ever justify us 
in deviating from_our_rule of neutrality and 
non-interference.f But it is a grim comment on 
the professional pacificist theories as hitherto 
developed that our duty to preserve peace for 
ourselves may necessarily mean the abandon- 
ment of all effective effort to secure peace for 
other unoffending nations which through no 
fault of their own are dragged into the war. 
The next lesson we should learn is of faré 
more immediate consequence to us_ than 
speculations about peace in the abstract. Our 
people should wake up to the fact that it is 
a poor thing to live in a fool’s paradise. 
What has occurred in this war ought to bring 
home to everybody what has of course long 
been known to all really well-informed men 
who were willing to face the truth, and not 
try to dodge it. Until some method is 
devised of putting effective force behind 
arbitration and neutrality treaties neither 
these treaties nor the vague and elastic body 
of custom which is misleadingly termed inter- 
national law will have any real effect in any 
serious crisis between us and any save per- 
haps one or two of the Great Powers. ‘The 
average great military power looks at these 
matters purely from the standpoint of its 
own interests. At this moment, for instance, 
Japan has declared war on Germany. She 
has paid scrupulous regard to our own rights 
and feelings in the matter. ‘The contention 
that she is acting in a spirit of mere disinter- 
ested altruism need not be considered. She 
believes that she has wrongs to redress and 
strong national interests to preserve. Nine- 
teen years ago Germany joined with Russia 
to check Japan’s progress after her victorious 
war with China, and has since then itself built 
up a German colonial possession on Chinese 
soil. Doubtless the Japanese have never for 
one moment forgotten this act of Germany. 
Doubtless they also regard the presence of a 
strong European military power in China so 
near to Korea and Manchuria as a menace to 
Japan’s national life. With businesslike cool- 
ness the soldierly statesmen of Nippon have 
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taken the chance which offered itself of at 
little cost retaliating for the injury inflicted 
upon them in the past and removing an 
obstacle to their future dominance in eastern 
Asia. Korea is absolutely Japan’s. To be 
sure, by treaty it was solemnly covenanted 
that Korea should remain independent. But 
Korea was itself helpless to enforce the treaty, 
and it was out of the question to suppose that 
any other nation with no interest of its own 
at stake would attempt to do for the Koreans 
what they were utterly unable to do for them- 
selves. Moreover, the treaty rested on the 
false assumption that Korea could govern 
herself well. It had already been shown that 
she could not in any real sense govern her- 
self at all. Japan could not afford to see 
Korea in the hands of a great foreign Power. 
She regarded her duty to her children and 
her children’s children as overriding her treaty 
obligations. Therefore, when Japan thought 
the right time had come, it calmly tore up the 
treaty and took Korea, with the polite and 
businesslike efficiency it had already shown 
in dealing with Russia, and was afterwards 
to show in dealing with Germany. The 
treaty, when tested, proved as utterly worth- 
less as our own recent all-inclusive arbitra- 
tion treaties—and worthlessness can go no 
further. 

Hysteria does not tend towards edification ; 
and in this country hysteria is unfortunately 
too often the earmark of the ultra-pacificist. 
Surely at this time there is more reason than 
ever to remember Professor Lounsbury’s re- 
mark concerning the “ infinite capacity of the 
human brain to withstand the introduction of 
knowledge.” The comments of some doubt- 
less well-meaning citizens of our own country 
upon the lessons taught by this terrible cata- 
clysm of war are really inexplicable to any 
man who forgets the truth that Professor 
Lounsbury thus set forth. A writer of arti- 
cles for a newspaper syndicate the other day 
stated that Germany was being opposed by 
the rest of the world because it had “ inspired 
fear.”’ This thesis can, of course, be sus- 
tained. But Belgium has inspired no fear. 
Yet it has suffered infinitely more than Ger- 
many. Luxemburg inspired no fear. Yet 
it has been quietly taken possession of by 
Germany. The writer in question would 
find it puzzling to point out the particulars 
in which Belgium and Luxemburg—not to 
speak of China and Korea—are at this 
moment better off than Germany. Of course 
they are worse off; and this because Ger- 
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many Aas “inspired fear,” and they have 
not. Nevertheless, this writer drew the con- 
clusion that “fear” was the only emotion 
which ought not to be inspired ; and he advo- 
cated our abandonment of battle-ships and 
other means of defense, so that we might 
never inspire “‘fear’’ in anyone. He forgot 
that, while it is a bad thing to inspire fear, it 
is a much worse thing to inspire contempt. 
Another newspaper writer pointed out that 
on the frontier between us and Canada there 
were no forts, and yet peace obtained; and 
drew the conclusion that forts and armed 
forces were inimical to national safety. This 
worthy soul evidently did not know that 
Luxemburg had no forts or armed forces, and 
therefore succumbed without a protest of any 
kind. If he does not admire the heroism of 
the Belgians and prefer it to the tame sub- 
mission of the Luxemburgers, then this writer 
is himself unfit to live as a free man in a free 
country. The crown of ineptitude, however, 
was reached by an editor who announced, in 
praising the recent all-inclusive peace treaties, 
that “ had their like been in existence between 
some of the European nations two weeks ago, 
the world might have been spared the Great 
War.” Itis rather hard to deal seriously with 
such a supposition. At this very moment the 
utter worthlessness of even the rational trea- 
ties drawn to protect Belgium and Luxemburg 
has been shown. To suppose that under 
such conditions a bundle of bits of paper 
representing mere verbiage, with no guaran- 
tee, would count for anything whatever in a 
great crisis is to show ourselves unfit to con- 
trol the destinies of a great, just, and self- 
respecting people. 

These writers wish us to abandon ll 
means of defending ourselves. Some of 
them advocate our abandoning the building 
of an efficient fleet. Yet at this moment 
Great Britain owes it that she is not in worse 
plight than Belgium solely to the fact that 
with far-sighted wisdom her statesmen have 
maintained her navy at the highest point of 
efficiency. At this moment the Japanese 
have declared war against the Germans, and 
hostilities are taking place in what but twenty 
years ago was Chinese territory, and what by 
treaty is unquestionably Chinese territory 
to-day. China has protested against the 
Japanese violation of Chinese neutrality in its 
operations against the Germans, but no heed 
has been paid to the protest, for China can- 
not back the protest by the use of armed 
force. Moreover, as China is reported to 
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have pointed out to Germany, the latter 
Power had violated Chinese neutrality just as 
Japan had done. Very possibly the writers 
above alluded to were sincere in their belief that 
they were advocating what was patriotic and 
wise when they urged that the United States 
make itself utterly defenseless so as to avoid 
giving an excuse for aggression. Yet these 
writers ought to have known that during 
their own lifetime China has been utterly 
defenseless, and yet has suffered from ag- 
gression after aggression. Large portions of 
its territory are now in the possession of 
Russia, of Japan, of Germany, of France, of 
England. ‘The great war between Russia 
and Japan was fought on what was nominally 
Chinese territory. At present, because a 
few weeks ago Servian assassins murdered 
the heir to the Austrian monarchy, Japan 
is fighting Germany on Chinese territory. 
Luxemburg has been absolutely powerless 
and defenseless, has had no soldiers and no 
forts. It is off the map at this moment. 
Not only are none of the belligerents think- 
ing about its rights, but no neutral is thinking 
. about its rights, and this simply because 
Luxemburg could not defend itself. It is 
our duty to be patient with every kind of 


folly, but it is hard for a good American, for 
a man to whom his country is dear, and who 
reveres the memories of Washington and 
Lincoln, to be entirely patient with the kind 
of folly that advocates reducing this country 
to the position of China and Luxemburg. 
There is even a possible question whether 


we are not ourselves, like other neu- 
tral powers, violating obligations which we 
have explicitly or implicitly assumed in the 
Hague treaties. In Chapter I of the Con- 
vention defining the rights and duties of neu- 
trals, the Tenth Article reads: ‘‘ The fact of 
a neutral power resisting even by force 
attempts to violate its neutrality cannot be 
regarded as a hostile act.’”’ The precise 
worth of this particular provision—and of all 
other provisions in all these treaties, save as 
they are backed by force—is beautifully illus- 
trated by what has befallen Belgium at this 
time. All that she has suffered has been 
exactly and precisely because she did ‘“ resist 
by force attempts to violate her neutrality.” 
In theory, so far as paper treaties go, she 
cannot be considered to have committed 
“hostile acts.”’ In practice, Germany so treats 
her acts. Under actual conditions this Hague 
guarantee would excite laughter were not the 
tragedy such as to move us to tears instead. 
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One of the main lessons to learn from this 
war is embodied in the homely proverb, 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” Per- 
sistently only half of this proverb has been 
quoted in deriding the men who wish to safe- 
guard our National interest and honor. Per- 
sistently the effort has been made to insist 
that those who advocate keeping our country 
able to defend its rights are merely adopting 
‘the policy of the big stick.”’ In reality, we lay 
equal emphasis on the fact that it is necessary 
to speak softly ; in other words, that it is neces- 
sary to berespectful toward all people and scru- 
pulously to refrain from wronging them, while 
at the same time keeping ourselves in con- 
dition to prevent wrong being done to us. 
If a nation does not in this sense speak 
softly, then sooner or later the policy of the 
big stick is certain to result in war. But 
what befell Luxemburg six weeks ago, what 
has befallen China again and again during 
the past quarter of a century, shows that no 
amount of speaking softly will save any people 
which does not carry a big stick. 

I earnestly believe in peace. I respect 
every sincere and upright man who with 
wisdom and proper sense of perspective 
does all he can at peace conferences, or by 
the negotiation of reasonable arbitration 
treaties, or by the utilization of the Hague 
International Court in proper cases, to mini- 
mize the chances of war among civilized 
nations, and to give the opportunity to use 
other means than war for the settlement of 
international disputes. A little good -can 
come from all these movements, but only on 
condition that there is no attempt made to 
erect shams and say they are truths or to 
pretend to be doing what we are not doing. 
A little good can come, but only on condition 
that nations remember that as yet arbitration 
treaties, neutrality treaties, treaties for the 
erection of independent tribunals, treaties of 
all kinds, can do nothing to save a nation in 
great crises unless that nation is able to de- 
fend its own honor, its own vital interests. 

America should have a coherent policy of 
action toward foreign powers, and this should 
primarily be based on the determination 
never to give offense when it can be avoided, 
always to treat other nations justly and 
courteously, and, as long as present condi- 
tions exist, to be prepared to defend our 
own rights ourselves. _No other nation will 
defend them for us. No paper guarantee or ~ 
treaty will be worth the paper on which it is 
written if it becomes to the interest of some 
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other power to violate it, unless we have 
strength, and courage and ability to use that 
strength, back of the treaty. Every public 
man, every writer who speaks with wanton 
offensiveness of a foreign power or of a 
foreign people, whether he attacks England 
or France or Germany, whether he assails 
the Russians or the Japanese, is doing an 
injury to the whole American body politic. 
We have plenty of shortcomings at home to 
correct before we start out to criticise the 
shortcomings of others. Now and then it 
becomes imperatively necessary in the inter- 
ests of humanity, or in our own vital in- 
terest, to act in a manner which will cause 
offense to some other power. This is a 
lamentable necessity ; but when the neces- 
sity arises we must meet it and act as 
we are honorably bound to act, no matter 
what offense is given. We must always 
weigh well our duties in such a case, and con- 
sider the rights of others as well as our own 
rights, in the interest of the world at large. 
If after such consideration it is evident 
that we are bound to act along a certain 
line of policy, then it is mere weakness to 
refrain from doing so because offense is 
thereby given. But we must never act 
wantonly or brutally, or without regard to the 
essentials of genuine morality-—a morality 
considering our interests as well as the inter- 
ests of others, and considering the interests of 
future generations as well as of the present 
generation. We must so conduct ourselves 
that every big nation and every little nation 
that behaves itself shall never have to 
think of us with fear, and shall have confi- 
dence not only in our justice but in our 
courtesy. Submission to wrong-doing on our 
part would be mere weakness and would in- 
vite and insure disaster. We must not sub- 
mit to wrong done to our honor or to our 
vitai National interests. But we must be 
scrupulously careful always to speak with 
courtesy and self-restraint to others, always 
to act decently to others, and to give no 
nation any justification for believing that it 
has anything to fear from us as long as it 
behaves with decency and uprightness. 
Above all, let us avoid the policy of peace 
with insult, the policy of unpreparedness to 
defend our rights, with inability to restrain 
our representatives from doing wrong to or 
publicly speaking ill of others. The worst 
policy for the United States is to combine 
the unbridled tongue with the unready hand. 
We in this country have of course come la- 
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mentably short of our ideals, but ourideals have 
been high, and at times we have measurably 
realized them. Last spring some of our foes 
in Vera Cruz were guilty of the same miscon- 
duct as that because of the existence of which, 
as is alleged, Louvain was destroyed; but it 
never entered our heads to destroy Vera 
Cruz. When we found that our share of the 
Chinese indemnity paid us after the Boxer 
outrages was excessive, we returned it to 
China. When we gave our word to make 
Cuba independent, we kept our word—and 
none of the chancelleries of Europe thought 
we would do so. From the beginning we 
have recognized what is taught in the words 
of Washington, and again.in the great crisis 
of our National life in the words of Lincoln, 
that in the past free peoples have generally 
split and sunk on that great rock of difficulty 
caused by the fact that a government which 
recognizes the liberties of the people is not 
usually strong enough to preserve the liber- 
ties of the people against outside aggression. 
Washington and Lincoln believed that ours 
was a strong people, and therefore fit for 
a strong government. ‘They believed that 
it was only weak peoples that had to fear 
strong governments, and that to us it was 
given to combine freedom and efficiency. 
They belonged emong that line of statesmen 
and public servants whose existence has 
been the negation of the theory that good- 
ness is always associated with weakness, and 
that strength always finds its expression 
in violent wrong-doing. Edward the Con- 
fessor represented exactly the type which 
treats weakness and virtue as interchange- 
able terms. His reign was the prime 
cause of the conquest of England. Godoy, 
the Spanish statesman, a century ago, by 
the treaties he entered into and carried 
out, actually earned the title of “ Prince 
of Peace ” instead of merely lecturing about 
it; and the result of his peacefulness was the 
loss by Spain of the vast regions which she 
then held in our country west of the Missis- 
sippi, and finally the overthrow of the Span- 
ish national government, the setting up in 
Madrid of a foreign king by a foreign con- 
queror, and a long-drawn and incredibly de- 
structive war. ‘To statesmen of this kind 
Washington and Lincoln stand in as sharp 
contrast as they stand on the other side to the 
great absolutist chiefs such as Czesar, Napo- 
leon, Frederick the Great, and Cromwell. 
What was true of the personality of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln was true of the policy they 
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sought to impress upon our nation. They 
were just as hostile to the theory that virtue 
was to be confounded with weakness as to 
the theory that strength justified wrong- 
doing. No abundance of the milder virtues 
will save a nation that has lost the virile 
qualities ; and, on the other hand, no admira- 
tion of strength must make us deviate from 
the laws of righteousness. The kind of 
“ peace ’’ advocated by the ultra-pacificists of 
1776 would have meant that we never would 
have had a country; the kind of “ peace” 
advocated by the ultra-pacificists in the early 
’60s would have meant the absolute de- 
struction of the country. It would have 
been criminal weakness for Washington not 
to have fought for the independence of this 
country, and for Lincoln not to have fought 
for the preservation of the Union; just as 
in an infinitely smaller degree it would have 
been criminal weakness for us if we had 
permitted wrong-doing in Cuba to go on for- 
ever unchecked, or if we had failed to insist 
on the building of the Panama Canal in ex- 
actly the fashion that we did insist; and, 
above all, if we had failed to:build up our 
navy as during the last twelve years it has 
been built up. No alliance, no treaty, and 
no easy good will of other nations will save 
us if we are not true to ourselves; and, on 
the other hand, if we wantonly give offense 
to others, if we excite hatred and fear, then 
some day we will pay a heavy penalty. 

The most important lesson, therefore, for 
us to learn from Belgium’s fate is that, as 
things in the world now are, we must in any 
great crisis trust for our national safety to 
our ability and willingness to defend our- 
selves by our own trained strength and 
courage. We must not wrong others; and 
for our own safety we must trust, not to 
worthless bits of paper unbacked by power, 
and to treaties that are fundamentally foolish, 
but to our own manliness and clear-sighted 
willingness to face facts. 

There is, however, another lesson which 
this huge conflict may at least possibly teach. 
There is at least a chance that from this ca- 
lamity a movement may come which will at 
once supplement and in the future perhaps 
altogether supplant the need of the kind of 
action so plainly indicated by the demands of 
the present. It is at least possible that the 
conflict will result in a growth of democracy 
in Europe, in at least a partial substitution 
of the rule of the people for the rule of those 
who esteem it their God-given right to govern 
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the people. This, in its turn, would render it 
probably a little more unlikely that there 
would be a repetition of such disastrous 
warfare. I do not think that at present 
it would prevent the possibility of warfare. 
I think that in the great countries engaged, 
the peoples as a whole have been behind 
their sovereigns on both sides of this con- 
test. Certainly the action of the Socialists 
in Germany, France, and Belgium, and, so 
far as we know, of the popular leaders in 
Russia, would tend to bear out the truth of 
this statement. But the growth of the power 
of the people, while it would not prevent war, 
would at least render it more possible than at 
present to make appeals which might result 
in some cases in coming to an accommoda- 
tion based upon justice; for justice is what 
popular rule must be permanently based upon 
and must permanently seek to obtain or it 
will not itself be permanent. 

Moreover, the horror that right-thinking 
citizens feel over the awful tragedies of this 
war can hardly fail to make sensible men 
take an interest in genuine peace movements 
and try to shape them so that they shall be 
more practical than at present. I most ear- 
nestly believe in every rational movement for 
peace. My objection is only to movements 
that do not in very fact tell in favor of peace 
or else that sacrifice righteousness to peace. 
Of course this includes objection to all treaties 
that make believe to do what, as a matter of 
fact, they fail to do. Under existing con- 
ditions universal and all-inclusive arbitration 
treaties have been utterly worthless, because 
where there is no power to compel nations 
to arbitrate, and where it is perfectly certain 
that some nations will pay no respect to 
such agreements unless they can be forced 
to do so, it is mere folly for others to trust 
to promises impossible of performance ; and 
it is an act of positive bad faith to make 
these promises when it is certain that the 
nation making them would violate them. But 
this does not in the least mean that we must 
abandon hope of taking action which will 
lessen the chance of war and make it more 
possible to circumscribe the limits of war’s 
devastation. 

For this result we must largely trust to 
sheer growth in morality and _ intelligence 
among the nations themselves. For a hun- 
dred years peace has obtained between us 
and Great Britain. No frontier in Europe is 
as long as the frontier between Canada and 
ourselves, and yet there is not a fort, nor an 
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armed force worthy of being called such, upon 
it. ‘This does not result from any arbitration 
treaty or any other treaty. Such treaties as 
those now existing are as a rule observed only 
when they serve to makea record of condi- 
tions that already exist and which they do 
not create. The fact simply is that there has 
been such growth of good feeling and intelli- 
gence that war between us and the British 
Empire is literally an impossibility, and there 
is no more chance of military movements 
across the Canadian border than there is of 
such movement between New York and New 
Hampshire or Quebec and Ontario. Slowly 
but surely, I believe, such feelings will grow, 
until war between the Englishman and the 
German, or the Russian, or the Frenchman, 
or between any of them and the American, 
will be as unthinkable as now between the 
Englishman or Canadian and the Amer- 
ican. 

But something can be done to hasten this 
day by wise action. It may not be possible 


at once to have this action as drastic as would 
be ultimately necessary ; but we should keep 
our purpose in view. The utter weakness of 
the Hague Court, and the worthlessness when 
strain is put upon them of most treaties, 
spring from the fact that at present there is 


no means of enforcing the carrying out of 
the treaty or enforcing the decision of the 
Court. Under such circumstances recom- 
mendations for universal disarmament stand 
on an intellectual par with recommendations 
to establish “ peace” in New York City by 
doing away with the police. Disarmament 
of the free and liberty-loving nations would 
mean merely insuring the triumph of some 
barbarism or despotism, and if logically ap- 
plied would mean the extinction of liberty 
and of all that makes civilization worth having 
throughout the world. But in view of what 
has occurred in this war, surely the time 
ought to be ripe for the nations to consider 
a great world agreement among all the civil- 
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ized military powers 70 back righteousness by 
force. Such an agreement would establish an 
efficient World League for the Peace of Right- 
eousness. Suchan agreement could limit the 
amount to be spent on armaments and, afte: 
defining carefully the inalienable rights of 
each nation which were not to be trans- 
gressed by any other, could also provide that 
any cause of difference among them, or be- 
tween one of them and one of a certain 
number of designated outside non-military 
nations, should be submitted to an_inter- 
national court, including citizens of all these 
nations, chosen not as representatives of the 
nations, dut as judges—and perhaps in any 
given case the particular judges could be cho- 
sen by lot from the total number. To supple- 
ment and make this effectual it should be sol- 
emnly covenanted that if any nation refused 
to abide by the decision of such a court the 
others would draw the sword on behalf of 
peace and justice and would unitedly coerce 
the recalcitrant nation. This plan would 
not automatically bring peace, and it may be 
too soon to hope for its adoption ; but if some 
such scheme could be adopted, in good faith 
and with a genuine purpose behind it to make 
it effective, then we would have come nearer 
to the day of world peace. World peace will 
not come save in some such manner as that 
whereby we obtain peace within the borders 
of each nation; that is, by the creation of 
reasonably impartial judges and by putting 
an efficient police power—that is, by putting 
force in efficient fashion—behind the decrees 
of the judges. At present each nation must 
in the last resort trust to its own strength if 
it is to preserve all that makes life worth 
having. At present this is imperative. This 
state of things can be abolished only when 
we put force, when we put the collective 
armed power of civilization, behind some 
body which shall with reasonable justice and 
equity represent the collective determination 
of civilization to do what is right. 
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history of mankind there has never 

been such an example of the terrific 
impact of millions of human beings, united 
under one flag, with one purpose, in one military 
organization, with one controlling will power, 
as in the present Germany. The Empire 
seems a bolt of forged steel, every fiber of 
which is instinct with the conception that in 
union, and in union only, are strength and 
victory. Yet a hundred and fifty years ago 
there was nowhere in the Western world a 
group of people speaking the same language 
and having the same national origin and 
traditions who seemed so far from a common 
national life. The process by which out of 


(gtr fae of Unity. In the whole 


Germans came Germany is one of the live- 
liest of historical dramas; and it especially 
interests us because of the effect upon that 
process of the success of our own great 


federation in America. 

The first people who wrote about the Ger- 
mans found them anything but unified. Their 
chief pursuits seemed to be drinking mead 
and fighting their neighbors; or, if there 
were no neighbors handy, fighting each other. 
The first unifying principle came from with- 
out. When the Germans conquered Rome, 
Rome conquered the Germans, for the Em- 
pire hypnotized them with its magnificent 
and still unrivaled system of world govern- 
ment. The German chieftain, who perhaps 
got his place by annihilating his predecessor 
(something like a modern American post- 
master), was dazzled by Rome and planned 
to be a king who could lay down the law to 
his fellow-citizens. So kingdoms were built 
up of Lombards and Franks, till Charle- 
magne came along and personated the unique 
conception of one king for the Germans, 
who should at the same time be Emperor of 
the world. 

Holy Roman Empire. ‘Thus was founded 
the Holy Roman Empire with one head, 
the “‘German Emperor in the Realm,” who 
claimed, and sometimes exercised, dominion 
over Italy as well as Germany; who made 
dukes, reigning princes, and even kings; 
who was the splendid center of temporal 


power ; equal in his field to the Pope in his 
field, the two together being ‘the two 
swords ” ordained by the Saviour of men. 

‘It was not in the German blood to accept 
such a sovereign as actual supreme ruler 
over the people of their tongue. They set 
up counter-emperors, and then combinations 
of other puissant lords, who at last wove a 
net in which the Emperor was held fast. 
Seven of them took upon themselves the 
right to name the Emperor and to tie up the 
candidates with promises to waive great por- 
tions of their royal powers if elected. From 
1300 to 1789 the development in Germany 
was that of territorial princes, large and 
small, among which were counted scores of 
free cities. ¢ 

After the Hapsburgs came to have the 
presumptive right to be elected Emperors 
the dignity declined. The Imperial Diet, 
which met at Regensburg, squabbled endlessly 
over unimportant questions. ‘The Imperial 
courts were ignored by the princes. The 
Empire could not protect its own borders. 
The Low Countries and northern Switzer- 
land slipped out of its grasp. It was a 
curious medley. Austria was the forefront 
of the Empire, but nearly half the Austrian 
dominions were not in the Empire. Little 
states were divided and subdivided until 
toward the end there was one full-grown 
independent country which was under legal 
obligation to furnish seventeen men in case 
the Empire went to war. The French Revo- 
lution sent to the scrap-heap this piece of 
obsolete machinery. The larger units ‘“ in- 
corporated”’ their small neighbors, and in 
1806 the Empire ceased to be. 

Advance of Prussia. Though the ancient 
German Empire died, Germany lived as a 
great vital force, half smothered in its own 
confusion of governments jealous of each 
other. There was one German people speak- 
ing one court and literary language; one 
general German literature ; and yet even after 
the pruning of the Napoleonic period there 
were thirty-nine governmental units, includ- 
ing four independent city states—Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Bremen, and Frankfort; the King- 
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doms of Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and 
Hanover, mostly of Napoleon’s creation ; 
the Grand Duchy of Baden; and various 
smaller fragments of duchies and principali- 
ties. The two leading and rival powers in 
Germany were the Kingdom of Prussia and 
the Empire of Austria. The latter had lost 
the shadow title of German Emperor, but 
was President of the German Confederation 
formed in 1815, and by its military might and 
its control over small German states exer- 
cised its will on questions involving the Ger- 
man-speaking peoples. 

Prussia, though classed as one of the five 
great Powers of Europe, was terribly impov- 
erished, weakened, and dispirited by the Na- 
poleonic wars. ‘The little kingdom had lost 
many thousands of its men. Its kings were 
below the average of the Hohenzollern sover- 
eigns, and it had been deliberately weakened 
by assigning to it provinces on the left bank 
of the Rhine which had never been Prussian, 
which were permeated by French political 
principles, and which were cut off from the 
old Brandenburg provinces by the intervening 
Kingdom of Hanover and other unfriendly 
German states. Little did the crafty diplo- 
mats of the Congress of Vienna realize 
that they were thus compelling the Prussians 
to annex the bridge between the two ends of 
their dominions or to be stifled. It was fifty 
years before Prussia contested the primacy 
of Austria over the rest of Germany ; though, 
beginning about 1830, it drew the neighbor- 
ing states together in a Zo//verein, a customs 
union, of which some vestiges still exist in 
the German Empire. 

A golden moment seemed to come in 
1848, when a German National Parliament 
was held at Frankfort with the purpose of 
forming a general German constitution. And 
almost at the same moment a Slavic con- 
gress was held in Prague, with a view to 
bring together the various Slav elements in 
the Austrian Empire in opposition to the 
Germans. This Frankfort Parliament split 
on the fundamental question whether the 
German Austrians were to be included. A 
formal offer was made to King Frederick 
William of Prussia that he should take the 
headship of the new confederation, with the 
title of Emperor of the Germans. Neither 
Austria nor the South German states were 
ready for such a step, and Frederick William 
had not the military force to compel them to 
come in. With shame and sorrow the Prus- 
sians let the opportunity pass. 
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Bismarck’s Preparations. The defeat of 
the Austrians by the French at Solferino in 
1859 suggested that the Austrian military 
power had been overrated; and against it 
the Germans unexpectedly recruited a whole 
grand army in the single person of Count 
Otto von Bismarck. One of the stumbling- 
blocks in the way of German progress was 
the expectation that the country was to be 
pulled out of its low estate by a Hohenzollern 
or by the titled aristocracy. It was therefore 
an unwelcome shock when the new King 
William in 1861 made Bismarck his adviser 
and support. Never was there such a crush- 
ing disproof of the theory of sovereignty by 
divine right. Bismarck came of an obscure 
family of the Junker class—that is, the coun- 
try landed aristocracy. He had been Prus- 
sian observer at the Frankfort Parliament 
and had learned to detest the “ smallstatism ”’ 
of Germany. This big and boisterous man, 
brought up on his couutry estate and in the 
little rural University of Gottingen, was the 
one German who understood the causes of 
his country’s weakness and could contrive a 
remedy. From this point for about thirty 
years he was the greatest figure in Europe. 

Bismarck’s mind fathomed the inherent 
difficulty of the situation—namely, that 
Austria-Hungary, with a population of nine 
million Germans and twenty-six million non- 
Germans, wasin control of the policies of thirty- 
five million Germans outside her boundaries. 
The first thing to do was to smash Austria ; 
but that required a new military tool, which 
Bismarck and King William proceeded to 
forye. This was universal military service, 
by which every able-bodied young German 
could be called to serve for a fixed period 
(eventually two years) in the army. The 
proposition raised an uproar in the Prussian 
Landtag, the lower house of which absolutely 
refused to vote the necessary taxes ; where- 
upon his Majesty, upon Bismarck’s advice, 
levied the tax upon the same scale as in the 
previous year, without any vote of the Land- 
tag. General von Roon took in hand the 
troops thus raised and made them an army. 

Prussia and Austria were the most power- 
ful members of the German Confederation. 
The next step was to prove that Prussia was 
to take the lead in that combination. The 
occasion was found in the attempt of the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein to throw off 
Danish rule. It used to be said that Benja- 
min Disraeli was the one man in Europe 
who understood that complicated question. 
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Bismarck did not attempt to understand it; 
all he meant to do was to use it. Accord- 
ingly a joint army of Prussians and Austrians 
seized the territory in dispute, and Prussia 
took part of the plunder. In addition the 


Prussians got most of the military glory and 
proved to Germany that the new army could 


The next step was to 
prove the same thing to the Austrians, who 
rather played into the hands of the Prussians 
by raising frivolous questions in the Diet 
of the Confederation. The Prussians had 
adopted as their service rifle a breech-loading 
weapon known as the needle-gun, with a 
range considerably beyond that of the old- 
fashioned smooth-bore musket. When a 
zealous young Austrian officer reported this 
fact to his superiors, the only answer was, 
“ The serried battalions of Austria will sweep 
away those piff-paff soldiers like dust.” 

In 1866 the opportunity to sweep them 
away came about. Prussia forced the war, 
and was supported on the south by Italy ; and 
the actual hostilities. lasted only about thirty 
days. At the battle of Koniggratz the Aus- 
trians could not get within range of those 
“ piff-paff soldiers,” and their army was 
broken up. Meantime the eld German Con- 
federation had declared war on Prussia; 
as a result, Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, and Hesse put armies in the field. 
They were all defeated by the Prussians 
with their marvelous clock-work military sys- 
tem. General von Moltke came forward 
as the strategist without a peer, who laid out 
his campaigns in his study years in advance 
and saw them come out as he had designed. 

Here came the critical moment in the 
combinations of Bismarck. The military 
authorities were determined to take a strip 
of the Bohemian frontier till the mighty man 
broke down in a torrent of weeping. To 
leave such a thorn in the side of the Aus- 
trians would, he declared, wreck all his plans. 
He brought conviction to William, and the 
only penalty exacted from Austria was an 
absolute retirement from German affairs, 
leaving Prussia free to make new arrange- 
ments. 

North German Confederation. Inside 
Germany Bismarck was now free to make a 
new map. Hanover, Hesse, and the city of 
Frankfort were extinguished by annexing 
them to Prussia, which thus at last built the 
bridge from east to west. All the other 
states of Germany except Bavaria, Wurtem- 
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berg, and Baden were incorporated into a 
North German Confederation, for which an 
elaborate federal constitution was drawn 
(1867). On every page can be seen the influ- 
ence of the United States, and especially of the 
recent success of the American federation in 
subduing an attempt to break up the Union. 
A Bundesrath was set up which has some 
of the features of the United States Senate ; 
and a Reichstag which much resembles the 
House of Representatives. When the ques- 
tion arose of suffrage for the Reichstag, the 
example of the United States prevailed. All 
grown men throughout the Confederation 
were entitled to vote at their places of resi- 
dence. Prussia, though it had seven-eighths 
of the population of the new Federation, 
modestly accepted the dignity of the “ Presi- 
dency.” The new nation began to make 
treaties, to send ambassadors, and to or- 
ganize the whole Federation into one customs 
system on the plan of the United States. 

The French War. Still the work of unifi- 
cation was incomplete, for three independent 
South German states existed, subject to the 
influence of Austria on the east and France 
on the west. The Austrians took their 
medicine and set themselves to reorganizing 
their own Empire. Napoleon III, Emperor 
of the French, had steered a devious course. 
He could not fathom Bismarck’s plans nor 
understand the adhesive spirit of the Ger- 
mans, but he had a military force which 
might be used to prevent a conquest of South 
Germany by North Germany. ‘The next step 
was, therefore, to put France into a condition 
in which she could no longer interfere with 
the complete union of the Germans. France 
was, or supposedly was, the strongest military 
power in Europe; but Prussia had no fear 
of a single-handed war. Austria deeply re- 
sented the failure of the French to aid them 
in 1866 and stood aloof. ‘The South German 
states had their eyes opened when Bismarck 
laid before them certain propositions made 
by Napoleon looking toward an expansion of 
France at their expense. With or without 
immediate cause, Prussia was ready to strike 
at what it believed the only obstacle to a 
German nation. 

An excuse arose in a trumpery quarrel 
over the supposed desire of Spain to take a 
king from one of the collateral branches of 
the Hohenzollern family. Bismarck made 
up his mind that the psychical moment had 
come, and deliberately telegraphed a clipped 
and roughened account of a supposed insult 











to the Emperor of Germany by the French 
Ambassador Benedetti. War was declared 
July 19, 1870, within thirteen days of the 
date when war again broke ovt between 
France and Germany forty-four years later. 
The South German states were instantly 
swept into the struggle. Within six weeks 
the French Empire fell and a Republic was 
proclaimed. Within eight weeks began the 
siege of Paris, which lasted four months 
longer. Then the resistance of France was 
absolutely crushed. Before the new Germany 
could be constituted it had been enlarged by 
the annexation of the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

The German Empire. ‘Territorially the 
work was done. All the German-speaking 
peoples of Europe, with the exception of a 
few in the Baltic provinces of Germany, the 
Austrians, and the northern Swiss, were now 
incorporated into one nation. It remained 
to give final shape to that combination. . A 
communication was sent to King William of 
Prussia by the King of Bavaria (we now 
know that it was drawn up by Bismarck), 
asking him to become Emperor of Germany. 
The name corresponded with the dignity and 
traditions of the nation. On January 18, 1871, 
in the great hall of the Palace at Versailles, 
then occupied by the German army, William 
formally took the Imperial crown under the 
title of ‘German Emperor.” The Constitu- 
tion of the North German Confederation was 
changed to correspond, though to the three 
South German states were left their post- 
office, military organization in time of peace, 
and the barren right to exchange ministers 
and consuls with foreign countries. Bis- 
marck’s work seemed done; he had accom- 
plished the impossible. He had not “ re- 
stored ” the German Empire, for never in its 
most glorious days had the Holy Roman 
Empire approached the strength and power 
of the new German combination. What he 
did was to place a new Empire along- 
side Russia and Austria-Hungary. He had 
made himself undeniably the greatest Ger- 
man since Charlemagne. 

Effects of Unification. In reality, when 
the outside obstacles were all removed, new 
difficulties sprang up within the country. 
First of all came the opposition of economic 
forces ; the Junker element was strong in the 
Imperial Government and insisted that its 
agricultural products should be protected by 
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a tariff. On the other side, new and vast 
manufacturing interests sprang. up, and the 
operatives demanded cheap food. For Bis- 
marck was created the great office of Chan 
cellor of the Empire, the incumbent of which. 
under the Constitution, was ‘to be respon- 
sible.” The Reichstag thought that meant 
that he was to be responsible to them and to 
resign if he could not.accept their policy. 
He insisted that he was responsible to his 
Emperor alone. ‘The Reichstag constant; 
brought forward the power of the civil gov- 
ernment, while the Emperor and the Chan- 
cellor emphasized the military power. 

Throughout the Empire, especially in the 
industrial centers and large cities, Socialists 
made great headway; they elected a group 
of members to the Reichstag and took it 
upon themselves to bait the Chancellor at 
every opportunity. As late as last year they 
elected a member from the district in which 
the Imperial residence is situated. ‘Che South 
German states and people felt submerged in 
the new Empire, for Prussia through its votes 
and those of the small states which it con- 
trols always has a majority in the Bundes- 
rath, which means practically a veto on all 
measures ; and the Emperor has in military 
matters another veto on all propositions to 
alter existing conditions. 

Nevertheless great steps have been taken 
in the actual unification of the national aspi- 
rations of the Germans. Most of them are 
eager for colonies. If a poll could have 
been taken last July, it would probably have 
been found that most of them felt that Hol- 
land or Belgium or both were logically ex- 
pansions of the German seacoast. All of 
them (except the three million Poles in the 
eastern provinces) believed that they had a 
mission to extend the German language, 
culture, prestige, and authority for the good 
of mankind. All of them recognized the 
dangerous situation of their fellow-Germans 
in Austria-Hungary. All of them stood 
ready at any time to accept the decision of 
their War Lord and his counselors that the 
country was in danger. No one can doubt 
that the German nation is completely unified 
in its determination to push the present war 
with every means, usual and unusual. for the 
defense of Fatherland and the expansion of 
the German Empire. Defeat would never 
destroy the German Empire or shake the 
unification of the German people. 
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THE BOY SCOUTS OF FEUDAL JAPAN 
BY C. A. HIBBARD 


AGOSHIMA, whose five hundred 
K years of history boast many interest- 
ing events, is the old castle town of 
the Satsuma barons. Situzted at the south- 
ern extremity of the southernmost island of 
the Japanese archipelago, it is still free from 
many influences that have trammeled the 
feudalism of the other provinces. Here it 
was that, one evening soon after my arrival, 
I first made acquaintance with the ska, who 
may be called the Boy Scouts of Feudal 
Japan. 

Returning from a jaunt into the country- 
side, I found an unwonted bustle in the 
streets and was startled by an almost instan- 
taneous bursting forth of flames in a score of 
places throughout the city. The first blaze 
proved to be a bonfire of torn and crippled 
paper umbrellas. It was surrounded by twenty 
or thirty boys, several of whom, as I ap- 
proached, doffed their caps in salutation of 
their new teacher. 

‘* Good-evening, semset.” 

‘*Good-evening. Why the fires ?”’ 

“Oh, it was this night, many years ago, 
a very brave deed was done,” replied the 
eldest of the boys. 

“Yes. And what was the deed ?” 

‘Well, a very bad man had killed a very 
good man named Soga. ‘This Soga had two 
sons (we say Soga syodai—Soga brothers, 
that means), and one dark night in spring—it 
was very, very dark night; the wind was 
very, very noisy—these brothers went out 
to kill the man who had killed their father.” 

‘* And was this in Kagoshima ?” 

‘‘No, not Kagoshima—a small place near 
Mount Fuji. It was very dark, bad night, and 
these boys could not see to go to this bad 
man’s house. They had no chochin—you 
known chochin? ‘That is Japanese lantern 
we use at night. They had no lantern, so 
they burned their paper umbrellas, and then 
they found this bad man’s house and killed 
him with their swords. Sowe on this day— 
always in fifth month—we burn dasa so we 
not forget this brave deed. You like this 
custom ?” 

“TI think it is well to remember brave 
deeds of the past. But revenge—” and 
here I stopped, fearing the deep water ahead 
for aman attempting to explain to a Satsuma 


youth that there are nobler forms of bravery 
than those prompted by revenge. ‘ Does 
every one in Japan do this on this evening ?”’ 

* Oh, no. Only in Kagoshima. The 
students in the sha do this. 
much Soga £yodai.”’ 

This unique ceremony made me interested 
to learn something of the organization and 
purpose of an institution so evidently foster- 
ing the ideas of past centuries. 

On leaving the academy grounds one after- 
noon, I caught up with a group of students 
swinging along in my direction. Each of the 
lads wore the skirt-like Aakama and carried 
over his shoulder a fencing foil from which 
were suspended different fencing parapher- 
nalia. ‘To their polite salutation with re- 
moved caps I replied with the strictly Japa- 
nese greeting, ‘‘ Where are you going ?” 

“To our sha, sir, for fencing.” 

“ Well, that’s good sport. Might I go with 
you ?” 

** Ves, please, only our sha is a very poor 
building and you will see nothing interesting 
there.” 

With this I fell in with them. Afterafew 
minutes’ walk through the narrow streets 
lined by high stone walls in a manner peculiar 
to the southern city, we turned in through a 
gateway and entered a spacious compound 
which at the time presented a scene of pan- 
demonium. 

A lively place it is. The playground is full 
of lads clustered in groups around the con- 
testants in their favorite sports. One group 
shuts in a couple of lithe-limbed lads, naked 
except for loin-cloths, who are tussling and 
tugging in the clumsy Japanese wrestling. 
In another section of the yard the jiu-jitsu 
enthusiasts are tripping and throwing each 
other silently, while the more noisy fencers 
scattered over the exercise ground are in- 
closed by little knots of spectators who every 
now and then give vent to short, jerky ex- 
clamations of encouragement and _ praise. 
Over all is heard the clash of the bamboo 
broadswords used by the combatants. 

After a few interesting moments watching 
the different sports, my guides invited me to 
see their house. The building, a low, one- 
story structure of the customary Japanese 


style of architecture, was given over almost 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


ntirely to one large hall. The whole place 
vas even more void of furniture than the 
lapanese home, the room being fitted out 
vith nothing more than the usual straw mats 
and a few small tables to be used during 
study hours. The flower decorations, the 
fine wall Aakemono, and the delicate wood- 
work which give the Japanese house its dig- 
nity and simple beauty were wanting here. 
Chese things belong to the woman’s province, 
and the ska member rises at four in the 
morning of the coldest winter month to prac- 
tice his fencing and jtu-jitsu for the very 
purpose of showing that there is nothing of 
the feminine about him. 

Our little party was joined by two older 
lads, whom I afterwards found to be in au- 
thority on that particular afternoon. The 
control of the society is in the hands of these 
elder members, who act as coaches in the 
athletics and tutors in the educational work. 
These youths are in turn responsible to the 
“scout master,” as he would be called in 
America or England, one of the Samurai of 
the district. These head men are often re- 


tired army officers of very worthy position, 
and spend much of their time with the sia, 
giving to it that spirit which plays so large a 


part in its life. ‘The superintendent of the 
society ranked as a general of Manchurian 
forces during the late war. 

It is impossible to give any definite date 
for the origin of these societies. It seems 
probable, however, that these sha, or Boy 
Scouts of Feudal Japan, as I prefer to think 
of them, first came into prominence at the 
close of the sixteenth century, when Japan 
was warring with Korea. These campaigns 
drained Satsuma of her fighting class; the 
fathers and elder brothers going to the wars 
left the young blood of the province under 
the tutelage of the women and old men. 
Fearing a weakness in the youths thus left 
to feminine care and indulgence, Niiro 
Tadamo, the Sir Philip Sidney of Satsuma 
knighthood, organized, or, perhaps better, 
developed, societies in the different parts 
of the city for the training of the Samurai 
sons. 

As time went on, each society in the gen- 
eral organization became a distinct unit suffi- 
cient unto itself. A spirit of exclusiveness 
grew up which would make the rivalry of 
present-day college fraternities seem puerile. 
The lads of one district were forbidden to 
associate with those of another, and many are 
the stories of blood-letting on the streets at 
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an affront, either fancied or real, offered by a 
member of one society to one of another. 

The bridge over the serene, lotus-covered 
moat surrounding the present Seventh 
Higher School is said to have been the scene 
of one of the fiercest of these encounters. 
The members of two sha, to the number 
of about fifty, on their way to the central 
fortifications of the city, elbowed each other 
in passing over the bridge. With a true 
d’Artagnan resentment, each youth imagined 
himself insulted. Swords were drawn. The 
fight which took place left some three or four 
mortally wounded. The whole affair was sup- 
pressed only when a detachment of men-at- 
arms from the castle engaged in the affray to 
cool the too fierce ardor of the youngsters’ 
spirit. 

With the Restoration the raison Wétre of 
this old institution disappeared. Feudal prin- 
ciples have largely vanished, and the sha 
lives to-day chiefly in its traditions. 

As evidenced in these traditions, the mod- 
ern sha is a most picturesque institution. 
Four times each year the organizations hold 
special ceremonies to perpetuate the memory 
of their heroes and to instill a respect for the 
noble and brave. That two of these four 
evenings should be given over to recalling 
past acts whose merit is their fierce adher- 
ence to a primitive sense of revenge will 
perhaps surprise the Western reader. 

On the 23d of June the lads journey on foot 
to a little hamlet some twenty-five miles from 
Kagoshima, where there is a shrine dedi- 
cated to one of their old feudal lords. Here 
they camp out overnight in the inclosure of 
the shrine, ready at the first gray of dawn 
to perform their. sacred dance before the 
manes ; this completed, a general pellmell 
Marathon race takes place back to a second 
shrine within the precincts of thecity. With 
the rivalry which still exists between the 
societies the affair becomes serious, the con- 
testants frequently dropping from exhaustion 
along the route. 

But the 14th of September witnesses 
the greatest of the sa festivals. The 
habitual evening repose of the city is ban- 
ished by the alternating high and low notes 
of a martial chant as the Boy Scouts of 
Feudal Japan march on their yearly pilgrim- 
age to a shrine twenty miles inland. 

All through the late afternoon and early 
evening the hills near by have resounded 
with a fanfare that would be truly martial 
were the youthful buglers but a trifle more 
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THE BOY SCOUTS 


adept. Fot this pilgrimage the chigo, or 
junior members, don the ancient dress of:a 
time “‘ when reds and blues were indeed red 
ind blue’’—the heavy cloth stutfs which were 
the garb of the Samurai on occasions which did 
not call for the more protecting but cumber- 
some armor, and were much worn, even in 
battle, by the rank and file. The older lads, 
those above fifteen years, make the journey 
clad in the full armor of metal and completely 
helmeted—a feat not to be carelessly under- 
taken. In each file is a boy carrying a 
streamer bearing the name of his organiza- 
tion, just as in past days the name of the 
knight in command was borne by his color- 
bearer. 

With bugles blowing, pennants flying, and 
dressed in these heavy trappings of war, the 
Samurai sons traverse the twenty miles to 
the village shrine consecrated to the greatest 
of Satsuma’s warriors—Shimadzu Yoshihisa. 
This Yoshihisa, the most notable of a notably 
warlike family, has been canonized by the 
Satsuma people for his bravery at the battle 
of Sekigahara—the Japanese Marston Moor. 
On this occasion he found himself, through 
the treachery of a supposed ally, in the midst 
of a fearful debacle, which threatened to 
annihilate his whole command. Undaunted, 
however, Yoshihisa formed a forlorn hope, 
and with some seventy of his men cut his 
way through whole regiments of the victori- 
ous forces. 

The Satsuma people have that all too rare 
worship for the hero even in his defeat. It 
has probably never occurred to them that 
their lord was defeated. He is their hero, 
and as such still lives in their ceremonies. 

The last of the year’s celebrations returns 
to the austere idea of revenge which we saw 
characterizing the umbrella burning. On the 
evening of December 14 the lads assemble 
in their respective sa, and under the leader- 
ship of their seniors read that famous old 
drama of the Forty-seven Ronin. The 
reading begins about seven, and is carried on 
continuously by alternating readers until fif- 
teen small volumes are gone through—usu- 
ally about four in the morning. 

The story of the Forty-seven Ronin is 
too long for detailed narration here ; indeed, 
it forms a history of itself, and is too well 
known to foreign readers through Mitford’s 
“Tales of Old Japan” to bear repetition. 
Suffice it to say that it is a story whose 
motif lies in a revenge brought about by forty- 
seven knights after jong months had elapsed. 
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These Samurai had formerly bééii atta¢hed 
to the service of a great lord, who, having 
got into a quarrel at tne palace in ancient 
Tokyo, had attempted to assassinate his 
enemy. According to the old rules, such an 
attempt was punished by an enforced suicide 
and forfeiture of estate... These retainers, 
ever faithful to their lord, decided on revenge, 
and in order to divert suspicion became 
ronin, a sort of condottieri, and scattered all 
over the Empire. The chief of these knights 
even went so far in his effort to blind the 
spies of the enemy as to divorce his wife, 
purchase a concubine, and frequent the gay 
quarters of the town, inthe hope that word 
of his dissoluteness would reach Tokyo. 

While the leader was in the depths of his 
dissipation a Satsuma Samurai found him 
sleeping in a gutter, intoxicated, and, to show 
his contempt for a creature fallen so low that 
he refused to revenge his lord, kicked the 
drunken vonin and spat in his face. 

At length the ruse of these men was suc- 
cessful. All suspicion was buried, the large 
guard which had been maintained in the 
Tokyo castle was dismissed, and these forty- 
seven men entered in the dead of night and 
wrought their vengeance. Having obtained 
satisfaction, these retainers despatched them- 
selves by Aara-kiri and were all buried to- 
gether in a cemetery which is now visited 
yearly by thousands of pilgrims. 

But it is a forty-eighth grave which inter- 
ests the sha boys—that of the Satsuma 
knight who had insulted the drunken leader 
in the street. Hearing that the dissipation 
of the chief of the band had been part of 
the general scheme, this old Satsuma warrior 
journeyed to the little shrine in the inclosure 
of the cemetery where they were interred, 
and, beseeching pardon for his mistake, him- 
self committed hara-hiri. 

This, in outline, is the story hundreds of 
Satsuma youths listen to from the lips of 
their elders. Many writers have taken occa- 
sion to lament the influence that such teach- 
ing must have on the children. Yet, withal, 
it is such as was necessary to meet the 
demands of the morality of feudal Japan. 


Stern training in the heat of summer and 
the cold of winter, constant attention to the 
code of Bushido and to a medizval ethics, 
together with a sterling sense of loyalty to 
lord and piety towards parents, were the 
services which these societies of Boy Scouts 
in Feudal Japan were organized to promote. 
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This article concludes the series of three articles by Mr. Cromie about “ Eigh 


Minutes’ Common-Sense Exercise.” 
appeared in The Outlook for June 23. 


The first, “ Exercise for the Busy Man, 


The second, “ Exercise for the Nervous 


Woman,” appeared in the issue of July 25.—TuHe Epirors. 


utes’ Common-Sense Play for the Grow- 

ing Child’’ I shall also speak of the 
child’s early training in the mental, social, 
and moral aspects, as these and the physical 
cannot be dissociated. During the first few 
years of life all of these natures of the child 
can best be developed through the agency of 


play. 


I dealing with the subject “ Eight Min- 


PLAY LIFE 


3efore taking up the play life of the child, 
let us see if we can determine what play is. 
There are four view-points in the theory of 
play, all of which should be considered. The 
“feeling fit,’ or overflowing with surplus 
energy, is advanced by H. Schiller and 
Herbert Spencer, while“directly opposed to 
this is the idea that play is an opportunity 
(Lazarus’s theory) afforded for the relaxation 
of exhausted powers. Professor Karl Groos 
claims that play is important in the devel- 
opment of the individual, while, opposing 
this, Professor G. Stanley Hall explains play 
as a rehearsing of ancestral activities. Her- 
bert Spencer, in his ‘“* Principles of Psychol- 
ogy,’’in upholding the first of these four views, 
claims that “play is characteristic of nerve 
processes—that the superfluous integration 
of gangtion cells should be accompanied by 
an inherited readiness to discharge.” This 
sounds quite technical; it means that on 
account of the advanced development of man 
he has more force than is needed in order to 
digest, breathe, keep the organic processes 
going, and is able to allow some of his 
processes longer periods of rest while others 
are being exercised. 

Imitation seems to be quite general in the 
play of the child, who dramatizes the acts of 
adults in the dressing of dolls and the building 
of toy houses ; still, imitation cannot be called 
the universal standard of play. Not imita- 
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tion or superfluous energy, but the life of 
impulse and instinct alone can make special 
forms of play comprehensible to us. All 
that is needed to set the claws of a kitten in 
motion is to roll a ball of cord toward it, while 
the full-grown cat starts up at the sight of a 
mouse. If a father gets upon his hands and 
knees in the nursery, the child instinctively 
isready fora romp. The feeling-fit theory is 
all right as far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough. Recreation or play appeals to one 
when one is tired or exhausted and still does 
not wish to rest or sleep. Play is the diver- 
sion of thought from the weightier conflicts 
of life to the seemingly lighter diversions of 
the hour. As the strings of a violin and the 
string of a bow should not always be taut if 
the instrument is to retain its usefulness, so 
does man need the relaxation of play. When 
a student plays a game of baseball or tennis, 
he tones up his relaxed mental powers at the 
same time that he finds a means of relieving 
his accumulated motor impulses, repressed 
during his work in the clinic, laboratory, or 
at the drawing-board. Play which disposes 
of his surplus energy, and, again, which re- 
stores his lost powers, is a valuable supple- 
ment to the Schiller-Spencer idea, but still 
does not solve the theory of play. New 
recreative activity is often closely related to 
the work of which one is weary, as the chang- 
ing from one scientific book to another. 
When almost exhausted from long, continu- 
ous walking on the level, I have found diver- 
sion and become rested by up-and-down-hill 
walking, and vice versa. ‘This is due to the 
fact that different sets of muscles are em- 
ployed. ‘The swimmer becomes rested by 
turning over on his back. 

While the theory of surplus energy accounts 
for play in the case of many children when there 
is no need for recreation, this need may pro- 
duce play, as illustrated by adults with whom 
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there is no surplus energy. While play may 
be started in the absence of superabundant 
energy, it may then be carried to the utmost 
limit of exhaustion. Baldwin explains the 
almost irresistible tendency to repeat by call- 
ing it “ circular reaction.” A child never tires 
of hearing the same story over and over ; 
roosters fight till they fall exhausted, and, 
when rested, renew the fighting. A phrase 
or advertising sign will often stay with one 
for days, being constantly repeated or re- 
viewed in the mind’s eye. This impulse 
toward repetition is the reason for carrying 
on play to the utmost timit of strength. Some 
parents imagine their children evilly inclined 
because, while leaping and running, they some- 
times are seized with a wild impulse for 
destroying things or for inflicting pain upon 
animals Children should not be punished 
for this, because they are following the mysteri- 
ous law of “ circular reaction,” or the frenzy 
of play. While the play life of the child 
should be encouraged, still it should be care- 
fully supervised by the parent and teacher, 
and the child should not be allowed to play 
too much. A child has 


flict atrocious self-torture and dance till ex- 
hausted. Parents should not, then, repress 
the shouting, singing, and playing of the 
child when they themselves can hardly at times 
restrain the same impulse. Professor Karl 
Groos, in his ‘“ Play of Man,” says that 
play is of great importance in the physical 
and mental development of the individual ; 
that it is, in short, preparatory to the tasks of 
life. He claims that, before the child’s edu- 
cation begins, his whole existence, except the 
time devoted to sleeping and eating, is occu- 
pied with play. He says that this does not 
involve heredity impulses, but that its pecu- 
liar and inherent nearness to the springs of 
life and life’s realities demands a complete 
explanation grounded on a general principle 
which is applicable at once to youth and to 
the play which lasts throughout life. 

The latest view of play is held by Pro- 
fessor G. Stanley Hall, who says that “the 
first spontaneous movements of infancy 
are keys to the past; that in play every 
mood and movement is_ instinct with 
heredity.” The power to throw with accu- 
racy and speed was in the 
long ago necessary for 





not the self-control of the 
adult, and so gives way to 
the impulse of repetition. 
I have seen both a boy 
and a girl faint from the 
effects of over-indulgence 
in play, the boy during 
Marathon running, and 
the girl in rope-jumping. 
During the unrestrained 
impulse of the adult, even, 
we can see evidences of 
the tendency to repeat. 
The dancer whose move- 
ments are adjusted in har- 
mony with the rhythmic 
repetition of pleasant 
sounds is possessed by a 
kind of temporary mad- 
ness which makes him 
exert his powers to the 
utmost. Some religious 
sects do unseemly things 
while laboring under the 
fervor of religiousecstasy. 
The frenzy of play is well 
exemplified in the ghost 
dance of the American 
Indians and among sav- 





survival. Those who 
could throw unerringly 
overcame enemies, killed 
game, and sheltered the 
family, while those who 
could not were eliminated. 
Running and dodging with 
speed and endurance and 
hitting with a club were 
also basal to hunting and 
fighting. These exercises 
are still necessary for 
developing and _ perfect- 
ing the organism, and 
this is what makes the 
game of baseball so racially 
familiar and our National 
sport. Does notthetypical 
college game of football 
revive memories of the 
conflict and struggle of 
primitive ages? It does' 
4 not take a Carlisle eleven 
to make a gridiron resem- 
ble a battlefield of savages, 
illustrating, as it does, the 
joys of victory and the 
crushing sorrowsofdefeat. 
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PLAYING SOLDIERS 
A good posture exercise 


Why will twenty or thirty 
thousand persons sit for 
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two hours cheering their favorites, oblivious of 
the cold, rain, and blinding snow, if not impelled 
by ancestral traits handed down by those foot- 
ball tactics of running, dodging, tackling, and 
throwing of the primitive man? Is it nota 
racial instinct that impels one to sit all day 
on the bank of a stream and fish? Some 
exercises and play are more interesting than 
others because they touch and revive the 
basic emotions of the race. ‘ Play,” con- 
tinues Professor Hall, “at best is only 
a school of ethics. It gives, not only 
strength, but courage and confidence, tends 
to simplify habits, gives energy, diversion, 
and promptness to the will, brings conso- 
lation and peace of mind in evil days, is a 
resource in trouble, and brings out individ- 
uality.””. The conclusion, then, I take it, 
is that all four ideas discussed must be in- 
cluded in order to give the best definition of 
play. Surplus energy and recreation for ex- 
hausted powers may operate simultaneously ; 
while in the free, untrammeled use of one’s 
powers individual qualities may be developed 
during the rehearsing of those ancestral activ- 
ities as reproduced in play. 


THE BIOLOGIC ASPECT OF PLAY 


In the science of life play may be con- 
sidered from two standpoints: its genetic 


explanation and its biological value. It is as 
difficult to explain its origin satisfactorily as it 
is to explain the origin of man. Darwin’s 
theory of descent has constantly increasing op- 
position. Still, there is no better doctrine than 
that of evolution, and man’s obscure origin 
may never be fully comprehended. Darwin’s 
theory of descent, however, is symbolic of 
the biologic aspect of play, evolution by means 
of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
and, again, evolution by means of the survival 
of the fittest in the struggle for existence. 
Play is deep-seated in biology because it 
secures the maximum of joy in life with the 
minimum of expense. Especially is this true 
with games and movements of rhythm, such 
as college yells, cheers, walking, horseback- 
riding, dancing, and gymnastics with music. 
Students will exercise and dance with energy 
and spirit till almost exhausted when accom- 
panied with popular music, while without it 
the same exercise loses its attraction and is 
then often performed as an irksome task. 
Students like to yell, sing, and whistle in 
connection with gymnastics and play, and this 
should be encouraged. In a growing youth 
shouting, like the crying of infants, causes 
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tension and flushing of various organs, « 
larges the caliber of blood-vessels, and forc.'s 
the blood into newly growing fibers, ce 
and organs, which atrophy if not thus fed, 
Play is a sign of youth, and the absence o 
reveals the fact that one is getting old. 


THE PSYCHOLOGIC ASPECT 


From the intellectual standpoint, play co: 
tains three essentials, viz., its pleasurab! 
effect, the conscious or unconscious imitati:: 
of useful activities, and the reproduction of 
the original aim in a playful one. ‘The psy- 
chology of play rests on the satisfaction of 
unborn impulses, such as fighting, sexual, 
imitation, and social instincts, and these, 
pressing for discharge, lead to pleasure when 
they find it in play. Some forms of play are 
not psychological, such as the play of young 
animals and infants, nor can they be said to be 
pleasurable. The child in his first grasp of 
an object clutches at it instinctively, and play 
then begins. From a biological point of 
view, this is practice of an instinct and may 
be termed a contact play. The child then 
develops the playful activity with the rest of 
the sensory apparatus by his sensations of 
temperature, taste, smell, sound, and sight. 
These movements cannot be considered play 
from a psychologic standpoint until through 
repetition they acquire the character of con. 
scious processes accompanied by attention 
and pleasure. The pleasure in play and 
exercise may direct the attention and imayina- 
tion of youth from questionable things to 
those that make for character. Properly 
directed games and play, by exalting one’s 
spirit almost to the point of ecstasy by its 
intense physical pleasure, will diffuse, irradi- 
ate, and lessen the sexual stress just at the 
age when its premature localization is most 
dangerous. The proper amount of play or 
exercise at the proper time gives moral self- 
control and favors ail higher human inspira- 
tion. ‘The higher mental powers are em- 
ployed and developed in play to a remarkable 
extent. ‘The infant experiments during play 
with such feelings as physical pain, mental 
suffering, surprise, and fear. The illusion of 
the child is so strong that the little girl with 
her doll imagines she is its real mother, while 
the boy is just as really a soldier or robber. 
In games of tag the child runs with as much 
fear as if the bogie-man were real. Older 
persons also play with the feelings, as a sensi- 
tive tooth is constantly touched by the tongue 
or a slight wound repeatedly pressed or 
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rubbed. ‘The neurotic plays with his feel- 
ings and imagines he has all sorts of diseases. 
In the last case imagination tends to make 
one morbid and introspective, while illusion 
in play can result only in good. In short, 
play is just as real to the imaginative adult 
is her doll is to the little girl; and the play life 
f the older person 
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to thrill with the feeling that moves the 
masses ; to get out of the narrow routine of 
one’s own desires and efforts—these one ex- 
periences during play, and habits which extend 
beyond the sphere of play are thereby formed. 
When these two original social impulses out- 
grow the limits of the family, the child enters 
the first social group 
composed of” play- 





helps and develops 
him just as much as 
the doll helps the girl 
for the duties, later, 
of a mother. 


THE SOCIOLOGIC 
VIEW-POINT 

As _ society is 
founded upon the de- 
sire for aggregation 
and communication, 
so play is necessary 
for bodily association 
or grouping together 
in order to bring out 
the best that is in 
man. Play is valua- 
ble in its cheering 
and humanizing effect 
both physically and 
mentally, especially 
in those games which 
tend to strengthen 
social ties. To ‘do 





mates. Every “gang” 
must have .a leader, 
and his command is 
absolute ; under such 
command a_ timid 
child may steal and 
commit crimes that 
amaze and horrify his 
parents. Later the 
college youth, not 
while alone. but with 
the ‘ hail fellows well 
met,” will drink liq- 
uors till intoxicated. 
At these periods of 
life play ought to 
be well directed. 
Achievement in play 
games proclaims abil- 
ity to support and 
defend not only one’s 
self, but others. Phys- 
ical force and skill, 
the victory and glory 
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GOING DOWN EXERCISE 
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FIGURE 3. BETWEEN THE EXERCISES 


FIGURE 4. GOING UP EXERCISE 


THREE GOOD MOVEMENTS FOR STRENGTHENING THE BACK, NECK, AND ARMS 
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FIGURE 5. THE ABDOMINAL MUSCLE EXERCISE 


ancient a hero and invested him with ro- 
mantic glamour, are just as irresistible to- 
day. ‘The applause of men is intoxicating ; 
but that of the fair sex is _ ravishing. 
Woman selects one in whom are found 
such qualities as bravery and strength; 
in fact, evolutionists claim that woman 
has domesticated and educated savage man 
and taught him all his virtues by exercising 
her royal prerogative of selecting in her mate 
just those qualities that please her for trans- 
mission to future generations and eliminating 
others distasteful to her. Just as a young man 
in playful mood feels the joys of victory and 
the sorrows of defeat more keenly in the 
presence of his sweetheart, so in after life will 
he try to please his wife in the development 
of those powers that elevate both themselves 
and society. In play, such as a game of 
football, the master spirit, who takes the lead 
by virtue of his courage, wisdom, or presence 
of mind, will enthuse those playing with him, 
and all will work together in order to win. 
Proving to one’s associates and rivals in play 
what one is capable of gives one the right to 
be a leader. This desire to influence other wills 
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and to direct and control public action, to be 
come a social leader, finds full scope and de- 
velopment in play. The masterful spirit learns 
how to control; the milder one how to obey 
Often (in life, as in play), for the welfare o: 
society, when one feels like striking with ai 
his might, he must make a sacrifice bunt i 
order that his team-mate may advance. 

Play benefits society, as can be seen by 
the great crowds that gather to witness con 
tests and games, oblivious of the exacting 
cares and responsibilities of home and busi 
ness, and reveals the power of enthusiasm i: 
congenial surroundings, while each one gains 
a stimulus from the vast crowd. 

Play is esprit de corps in that it is cement- 
ing the ties of brotherly love between nations 
in those great international contests whic) 
had their origin in ancient Greece. These 
Olympic Games in the long ago were ever in 
preparation for war, while to-day they stand 
for development and kindly competition. 
Just as we rehearse and give vent to the 
savage activities of our forebears in games, so 
can athletic contests between nations take 
the place of war, which is of savage origin 
and belongs to a dead past. 


THE PEDAGOGIC VIEW-POINT 


The educational value of play has been 
recognized from the time of Plato to the 
present day. There are two ways of viewing 
the relation of play to education. The in- 
struction may take the form of playful activ- 
ity, or it may be converted into systematic 
teaching. Instruction may take the form of 
play, as in the hobbies of adults aside from 
occupation, which are taken chiefly for the 
pleasure they afford. These may be instruct- 
ive and have aims entirely outside of the 
sphere of play. The teaching of the young 
child, however, is different, as in the Froebel 
kindergarten system of instruction, because 
the occupation or study is playful practice in 
preparation for the serious work of the higher 
grades. The reason I have dwelt at length 
on the subject of play is because every parent 
and pedagogue should understand the funda- 
mental principles concerning play and exer- 
cise, as plays and games differ in individuals, 
seasons, sex, and age. Play will bring out 
individuality and develop the physical and 
moral nature in children as can be done in 
no other way. 

INDIVIDUALITY 


Each child has peculiarities of mind, tem- 
perament, disposition, and character which 
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make it an individual problem for the par- 
ents to solve. A mother, in lamenting the 
failure of home discipline in rearing children, 
may say, “I cannot understand it, as I have 
treated them all exactly alike.” The secret 
of her failure lay in the fact that she tried to 
open distinctly different locks with the same 
key. There is a difference between wax and 
clay, as the sun will melt one and harden the 
other. The parent should appeal to the 
child’s strongest characteristic, as this is the 
keynote of its individuality. This strength 
should be used as the lever to raise its 
weakness. 

Six romping, boisterous children in the 
nursery who are unruly and resist all com- 
mands to be quiet may be stilled in a few 
moments by an appeal to their individuality 
through its dominating trait. The boy who 
is playing soldier by noisily beating a drum 
may be changed into a sentinel whose duty 
it is to enforce quiet in the camp. The little 
girl may be moved through love as in no 
other way, and the chord of affection in her 
heart vibrates in instant harmony when she 
hears that the noise is making mother’s head 
ache. Another child, unmoved by such an 
appeal, can be reached through his pride and 
self-respect by placing him at the head of the 
army. He can be depended upon to show 
his soldiers how to behave. The fourth, 
led into joining this playful riot through the 
hunger of an active mind craving something 
definite to do, may respond instantly if this 
be provided. ‘The fifth, a little girl with the 
housewifely instinct for order, finds satisfac- 
tion in helping mother with household duties, 
while the sixth may respond to an innate 
sense of justice as to no other appeal. Often, 
when one child in a family gives away all its 
playthings, he is praised for his generous 
act, while another is censured on account of 
cornering the toy market. Both children 
are wrong, just as a watch ten minutes 
fast and another ten minutes slow are both 
equally wrong. ‘The watches must be regu- 
lated each differently—the speed must be re- 
tarded in one and accelerated in the other. 
So with the two children, the former must be 
made to respect his duty to himself, and the 
latter to recognize his duty to others. An 
object-lesson may be gained from a simple 
nursery game in which two or more children 
are playing. ‘The game loses interest if a 
child gives away point after point without 
striving to win. On the other hand, the 
players become disgusted if one tries to win 
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FIGURE 6. THE SEESAW EXERCISE 


or “corner ” the game by cheating or lying. 
Children in early life do not deliberately do 
wrong. They are getting their moral bear- 
ings through play; they make slips and mis- 
takes, follow the line of least resistance, and 
consequently should be guided and helped to 
self-guidance. The punishment of the child, 
therefore, should have but one object, viz., its 
good. It should be the switching of a train 
of moral thought from the side-track back to 
the main line, and the danger-signals should 
be explained. It is doubtful if slapping or 
flogging of children by parents while angry 
is ever productive of good. Nature has laws, 
and inflicts a penalty for their violation. 
A hot coal will burn, a live wire will shock, 
and a keen edge ‘will cut. Nature does 
not excuse on account of ignorance, but 
demands that one be punished for breaking 
her laws. The punishment is ever in terms 
of the law, whether it is marked in plain 
figures or in a cipher code which requires a 
knowledge of the moral key to interpret it. 
The child should be taught to realize this ; he 
should know that punishment is just. If he 
has willfully cut or broken, he must restore in 
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some way. The knife that carved initials on 
the parlor furniture must be taken away for 
a while ; the child must be deprived of play 
while he tries to oil or polish the furniture in 
order to restore it in part to its original con- 
dition. This teaches a double lesson: he 
is deprived of the knife he values and he 
sacrifices pleasure from his play period. If 
he hurts, he must do his best to heal, and he 
must return the article that has been stolen. 


PLAYFUL EXERCISE 


The best kind of exercise for the child is 
that which is garbed in the form of play. 
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The pride of the youngster must be appealed 
to in gaining and maintaining an erect, grace- 
ful physique. When the body, either from 
neglect or fatigue, tends to droop forward, 
the child must constantly be reminded of 
the soldier or Scout till the correct posture 
becomes habitual. In the second illustra- 
tion, the parent takes the hands of the 
child ; the latter, keeping the body rigid, sinks 
backward slowly till the position of the third 
illustration is reached. The child should keep 
its feet against those of the parent in order 
not to slide while going backward. From the 
position in the third figure the child keeps 
the body stiff while 





This may take the 
form of companion 
exercise, in which 
either parent works 
in conjunction with 
the youngster, as 
illustrated in this ar- 
ticle. 

The first exercise 
shows good posture, 
which is the chief 
essential in common- 
sense play or exer- 
cise. I find it an 
excellent incentive to 
have a girl dress up 
as a Girl Scout, a boy 
as a soldier or Boy 
Scout, and stand as 
in Figure 1. The 
back is against a 
straight wall, with 
head, shoulders, hips, 





the parent raises it 
to the position of Fig- 
ure 2. Exercises 2, 
3, 4, are designed for 
straightening espe- 
cially the muscles of 
the back, neck, and 
arms. The _ fourth 
exercise is more diffi- 
cult than the two 
preceding. The child 
must keep very rigid 
while it is being lifted 
to the standing posi- 
tion. 

Exercise 5 is also 
a very good method 
of strengthening the 
abdominal muscles. 
Lift the child, as in 
Figure 5, then have 
it raise the legs and 








and heels touching it. FIGURE 7. LEG 
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FIGURE 8. ROLY-POLY EXERCISE 


FIGURE 9. THE GREAT BEND EXERCISE 
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five are counted. At first the child will not 
be able to lift the legs straight forward, but 
will with practice. 

lhe sixth exercise my little girl calls the 
secsaw. In the beginning of the movement 
both standerect. The child performs a deep- 
knee bend, asin Figure 6, and asit comes to the 
starting position the parent bends, one assist- 
ing the other in maintaining the proper balance. 

In Exercise 7 the child lies on its back and 
raises its legs. It should endeavor to bring 
the feet backward till the hand of the parent is 
touched. (See illustration, Figure 7.) This 
should be persevered in till the child can touch 
the floor with the toes, as in the following illus- 
tration. 

Exercise 8 is rather difficult if the child at- 
tempts to accomplish it without the prelimi- 
nary work as shown in the preceding move- 
ment. This is an excellent exercise to 
strengthen the abdominal muscles and keep 
the back muscles supple. 

The last movement is a competitive one, as 
the parentstrives to touch the floor more easily 
than the child. Itis better to let the youngster 
win out at first in order to encourage it. Try to 
touch the floor without bending the knees. 
Some children, on account of their elasticity, 
can, after practice, touch the floor with the 
palms of the hands. In finishing these exer- 
cises raise the arms above the head, inhaling 
deeply, then, holding the breath, bend for- 
ward as in the last exercise, return to start- 
ing position, and exhale. The breathing 
may be made competitive, parent and child 
trying to out do each other in taking a big 
breath. 

The first day perform each exercise one 
time, increasing one each day for a week. 
At the end of a week the child will be doing 
each movement seven times. After this, in- 
crease each movement one time every week 
till twelve or fifteen times are reached, or 
till it is determined what amount is best 
suited to the child’s individual needs. 

hese exercises are especially beneficial to 


the mother, doing her almost as much good 
as the child. 

The play of the child should be well regu- 
lated by both the parent and teacher. Chil- 
dren with organic weaknesses should be re- 
stricted from violent and exhausting games. 
Prolonged competitive events are dangerous. 
Play or exercise dangerous to life should be 
excluded orcarefully controlled. Over-anxiety, 
a mania to win or excel, should not be mis- 
taken for courage. 

The vicious fighting element should be re- 
strained. When a child manifests a tendency 
to be rude, ill-natured, or to lie and cheat, he 
should be promptly corrected. Ethical de- 
generation is far worse than all the bruises, 
sprains, and broken bones caused by play 
and games. Parents should be careful not 
to praise a child fora certain act one day and 
censure it for the same another time, as no 
child can run its mental or moral train of 
thought properly when there 1s such a confu- 
sion of signals. 

Severe, arbitrary punishment is usually un- 
just and unwise. It has not proved itself an 
inspiration to goodness in the army and navy 
or in prisons. The child should always be 
allowed to speak in its own defense.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence, which plays so cruel a 
part in human injustice in many criminal 
trials, should be carefully sifted in a nursery 
court martial. By the time all the evidence 
is in, the judge (parent) has had time to grow 
calm, and make the punishment awarded later 
seem a natural act of justice. We see in 
children the image of ourselves, and quite 
often their naughtiness is but the reflection 
of our own individuality. In the teaching and 
punishment of the child we as parents should 
realize that we are merely trustees and not 
proprietors. This physical and mental train- 
ing of the child should be started early in life, 
when the body and mind are very plastic. 
It is easier to extinguish the lighted match 
than the conflagration it inspires. It is easier 
to straighten a sapling than the gnarled oak. 
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“BIG BUSINESS” MAN AS A SOCIAL 


WORKER 
A SERIES OF PERSONAL PORTRAITS 


BY DONALD WILHELM 


II—CYRUS H. McCORMICK, OF THE 
HARVESTER TRUST 


ROM his glass-topped desk in the 
Harvester Company building. to the 
open hall doorway, with head high 

and chest high, and vest appearing about to 
burst with suppressed vitality, the President 
of the corporation steps forward, firm of foot, 
slow of stride, stretches out his hand ; a gray- 
bound force with figured necktie, discreet 
scarf-pin, with ample grayish hair, short mus- 
tache bristling gray, heavy gray eyebrows, 
and low nose ridge that indicates a sense of 
humor. Framed by the doorway, he listens 
to mention of welfare work, smiles, and his 
slow, unusually steady eyes suddenly light 
his whole face. 

His eyes are the lights of his face. They 
are set very deep, and little lines of inquiry 
run side by side across his brow. 

He saunters back to his desk. He an- 
swers a question: “‘We have been doing 
welfare work because it is right, because it 
is making an investment in human life and 
blood, and that is a fine thing.” 

One begins to “ place ” him. 

He goes on: he enunciates very slowly, 
distinctly ; his voice is full, low, a little hoarse ; 
one is suddenly reminded of the gray min- 
ister at home. His skin is flushed, clean. 

There in Chicago he is reckoned some- 
what of an institution—a social institution. 
Chicago has more such institutions. Heisa 
trustee of Princeton, has a son there who is 
a trustee, yet he has done much for Chicago 
education, perhaps because he is a Chicago 
high school graduate. He is helping to build 
Lake Forest University, near Chicago, just as 
his yuick little mother in her black satin, withan 
ear eager for anything social, is surreptitiously 
helping to build a university in China. He has 
done much for Chicago music, art, city plan- 
ning, churches, charities, tubercular children, 
for the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and more for the men under him. He 
doesn’t give only, he endeavors to help. He 
gives more than what he has—he gives what 
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he is ; and therein lies the difference between 
philanthropist and social worker. 

He supplied a luncheon, to illustrate, to 
get railway men interested in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ; he went to St. 
Paul to help get James J. Hill interested; 
he went to the Harvester Company’s Ken- 
tucky coke ovens to dedicate a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and stayed to 
start another one for colored men. A social 
worker watched twenty years of such 
McCormick co-operation and two years ago 
went over to McCormick social work. An 
established Chicago physician went over. A 
United Charities worker—a man who had 
won recognition—went over, and a not un- 
distinguished district secretary fled Evanston 
to go to the Harvester corporation because 
she “ wanted to do constructive social work.” 
There were others. 

In Iowa there was a constructive social 
worker if there ever lived one. He was a 
country school teacher with a mission, a 
farmer with an aspiration ; he dedicated him- 
self to giving humanity cheaper food; he 
wanted to avert a world-wide blight and find 
a way to give posterity enough food; he 
wanted to teach the American farmer how to 
do his share and make the American Nation 
the harvest field of the whole world. He is 
a bearded little man, son of a teacher and 
grandson of a teacher. He worked his way 
through country school and taught in country 
school ; he worked his way through college 
and taught in college; he was made pro- 
fessor at Ames, then at last paused to look 
about. He saw taxpayers laboriously pay- 
ing tithe to puff the State education purse 
and just about four per cent of those tax- 
payers or their heirs being educated.  In- 
stead of demanding that farmers come to 
college, which they couldn’t, he decided to 
take the college to the farmers. He did just 
that. With the co-operation of the railway 
corporations he started a corn train. He 
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showed farmers how to raise corn. He 
‘*made’”’? Iowa corn and Iowa hogs; agri- 
culturally he made Iowa. lowa tried to 
make him Governor, but quite contentedly he 
went on preaching evangelically the divine 
practicality of corn and hogs. 

He received a telegram from Cyrus H- 
McCormick one day. He had read of more 
than one corporation partly bad, therefore 
wholly bad; he suspected ong corporation 
bad meant all corporations were bad ; he had 
grown prejudiced by the tyranny of what he 
saw taken as a type, and he was very, very 
far from seeing that the normal good cor- 
poration is the right hand of national plenty, 
the only promise of industrial peace. 

He thought he knew big business men. 
He thought the big business men in the Inter- 
national Harvester Company wanted to make 
use of his reputation. He got another tele- 
gram. He found himself in Chicago one 
day, and by way of adventure emboldened 
himself to face the sturdy, brown-eyed Presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Company, 
a trust, just indicted, previous to election 
time, for conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

**T don’t see what you want with me,” he 
remonstrated. ‘I don’t understand. You 
don’t know anything about my work.” 

‘“T know all about your work,” Mr. 
McCormick insisted stanchly. ‘We want 
you to come over to help us.” 

The professor shook his head. 

** We need you—-” 

‘*T can do a lot more for the farmer than 
to sell him farm machinery,” he countered. 

‘*We don’t want you to sell farm ma- 
chinery,” the President fired back at him; 
**we have men who can do that.” 

The shrewd, blue-eyed, bearded little peda- 
gogue says he wondered what in the world 
the sturdy corporation head did want. ‘They 
exchanged views. After a day together 
they abruptly discovered that they had the 
same views. They agreed. They shook 
hands. ‘The professor got enthusiastic while 
the President went on: 

‘If you live in a farm community, Holden,” 
he said, “‘ you expect to help a little in that 
community, don’t you? You want to help 
build schools and roads and help things along 
all you can, don’t you?) You wouldn’t be a 
good citizen if you didn’t. Now a corpora- 
tion has responsibilities just as great as those 
of a citizen, probably greater. If a corpora- 
tion does business in a community, I can’t 
understand why it shouldn’t help that com- 
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We want you to show us how tc 


munity. 
help.” 

“But my hopes,” said Professor Holden 
‘*my ambitions, are with Iowa, my native 
State. I want to do for Iowa.”’. 

‘¢ We want you to do for Iowa all that you 
hoped to do, and more. We want you t 
extend the boundaries of Iowa and do as 
much for the whole Nation, and the 
Canada.” 

Professor Holden hardly believed what h 
heard.” He had begun to see that his State 
would not help him do all he hoped to do 
and*here was a corporation asking him to do 
infinitely more, not only in his State, but in 
all the States. He had suspected that all 
this corporation had been doing for years in 
the way of educative work had been fo: 
advertising purposes; he believed that its 
lecture courses and its co-operation with 
schools, colleges, States and nations had been 
mostly selfish. Now, he confessed quite 
frankly to himself, either his estimate of cor- 
porations, and notably of this corporation, 
was direfully wrong or he was being de- 
ceived. IIe scrutinized the man _ before 
him. 

“TI believe that a corporation is a public 
servant, intended for service and not prima- 
rily for personal and selfish money-getting,”’ 
Mr. McCormick went on earnestly. ‘ We 
do not want to make this the biggest corpora- 
tion in America, Professor Holden, but we 
do hope to make it one of the best.” 

Professor Holden listened to the full, even 
sentences that carried so much of signifi- 
cance to America in them. 

“We are not looking to the imme- 
diate dollar. It is true your work with 
us may benefit the farming world, and so 
benefit us eventually, but your work will also 
benefit the man who is buying machines of 
our competitors, and benefit the man who 
buys no machines whatever. We recog- 
nize the existence of a condition in this coun- 
try that must be changed. We see a way, 
through you, of carrying valuable lessons 
to the farming world. We are part of that 
farming world. As we make our machines 
more efficient and more durable, the farme! 
is benefited ; as we effect economies such as 
those that have enabled us to keep the price 
of farm machinery down while everything 
else has gone up, the farmer again is bene- 
fited ; and so, too, as the farmer grows more 
efficient and more prosperous, as more acres 
are brought within the domain of cultivation, 
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and more scientific knowledge is applied to 
the farm, we are benefited. ‘The revolu- 
tion in harvesting the wheat of the world 
which was inaugurated by the senior McCor- 
mick and Deering has about reached the 
apex of its possibility. There must be a 
new revolution in farming, which we have 
long recognized, and in which we want to 
lead, for the mutual benefit of all.” 

Professor Holden considered. ‘‘ How much 
help can I have ?” 

‘Enough to start an alfalfa train; you 
can come back for more.” 

Professor Holden started his alfalfa train. 
He took soil-booming, land-booming, nation- 
booming alfalfa—the crop that requires no 
new farm tools—to the farmers of a half- 
dozen States. His advance agent—or the 
county agent for the State—-got the farmers 
together to co-operate in caring for the train, 
in furnishing autos to it, and furnishing meals. 
Professor Holden, the apostle of the farm, 
with his corps of experts, then came whizzing 
to meetings in fields, in back yards, front 
yards, at farm granges, in school-houses, 
churches, wherever a few score men could 
be got together. He talksin the vernacular ; 


he speaks ever in terms of the person who 


listens; that is why he is a great teacher. 
He showed how to test soil, to doctor it, to 
raise alfalfa on it. He preached the joy of 
production so infectiously, ke stimulated 
farmers to educate themselves so success- 
fully, that, like classmates who -+have learned 
together, they were usually found co-operat- 
ing when tKe follow-up man came along. 

The train last year did a lot for a quarter 
of a million farmers in a half hundred counties 
in the Middle West, and now there are seven 
trains. 

These seven trains have worked _ thor- 
oughly—North, South, West—in States all 
the way from Montana to Mississippi. In 
Mississippi, to illustrate, in co-operation with 
the National Department of Agriculture, a 
railway, a college, business clubs, and_busi- 
ness boards of trade, Mr. McCormick’s 
emissaries traveled 900 miles by rail, 4,500 
miles by auto, conducted 249 meetings, 
reached 17,579 persons with a new gos- 
pel of diversified farming to supplant 
the one-crop, poverty-bringing custom of 
the South. 

It is all very well to say that this work 
constitutes good advertising calculated to 
influence United States judges and the gen- 
eral public. It wouldn’t make much differ- 
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ence if it were so. But the writer, who is 
journalist enough to have predilections for 
nothing except the common welfare, after an 
accidental trip with the alfalfa train last year, 
after observing that perhaps half the farmers 
instructed believed that it was the Government 
and not the International that was helping 
them, doubts, even with the Government suit 
against the company hanging fire, that the 
motive in Mr. McCormick’s admirable work 
is the gaining of advertising. Business men 
very often practice what they preach, and 
few of them deceive and stand cross-exami- 
nation in the outer office and draw issues 
between welfare work and dividends in the 
inside office. If the company has been after 
advertising, it has done a poor bit of work 
and got small return for a million dollars or 
two. 

The alfalfa train is selected, in fact, as an 
example illustrative of much and symptomatic 
of much more. It shows what a great cor- 
poration can do if it will or if it must. It 
shows that as soon as a corporation with 
normal stock, normal dividends, and careful 
management has fought its way out of the 
competitive battlefield it can afford to make 
the National interests its own interests. It 
shows how great its social and industrial 
service can be, and it points to what havoc 
can be wrought to a vital industrial potential- 
ity by disclaimers who shy their castors into 
the political ring or skate too carelessly over 
the surface of industrial things. 

Holden, the patriotic Socialist, wants 
cheaper food, therefore more food, and inevi- 
tably more farm machinery, to make the 
United States the first agricultural nation in 
the world. That is precisely what Mr. 
McCormick wants. What patriot can want 
anything less? And what person can hope, 
even when the millennium has been passed a 
half-dozen miles, that industry in America 
can be dissociated from nationalism, or that 
social welfare can be dissociated from 
industry? Hope lies rather in social and 
industrial aims being synonymous. 

There are evidences of the spirit of Mr. 
McCormick other than the alfalfa train and 
the educative lecture and bulletin courses the 
Harvester Company has been spending a 
great deal to give through the past ‘Years. 
It happens that Government examiners and 
other social investigators find conditions in 
the twenty Harvester plants admirable, and 
the worker everywhere in them a worker 
reckoned worthy of more than his _ hire. 
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They find twenty superintendents made 
absolutely responsible for the welfare of 
forty thousand employees. They find that 
before there was even agitation for minimum 
wage laws the company had established its 
own law. It established also, before any 
State compensation statute, its own compen- 
sation laws. And six years ago it estab- 
lished a pension system without kicking out 
all its old employees preparatory to doing so ; 
and every year since then it has subscribed 
fifty thousand dollars to help develop a mu- 
tual benefit association to which three-fourths 
of the forty thousand employees now belong. 
There are other manifestations, even in the 
four plants abroad, it is said, of a healthy co- 
operative spirit that finds expression in safety, 
sanitation, provisions for the Americanization 
of foreigners, the education of grade school 
apprentices, for medical inspection and treat- 
ment of every one, for tuberculosis work 
that has brought, in the Chicago plants at 
least, the consumptive rate in this, a hot too 
healthy industry, down below that of the sur- 
rounding community. ‘The Harvester Com- 
pany, in short, is a social institution a great 
deal more in consonance with American spirit 
than an organized charity society, necessary 
though such society is till the State and cor- 
poration and partnership each prevent its 
quota of poverty and incapacitation as well, 
or even a little better, than the International. 
It is indeed a sort of settlement house in its 
neighborhood, and its neighborhood is its 
factories, wherever its workers live. In club- 
houses and elsewhere it recreates. It antici- 
pates social legislation, experiments in it, 
educates. 

Mr. McCormick grows enthusiastic as soon 
as welfare work is mentioned. ‘ Welfare 
work is an unfortunate name,” he repeats. 
“It suggests charity, but wherever you find 
it mixed with charity you find it resulting in 
failure. No American wants charity.” 

‘“ You are doing welfare work, then.” one 
observes, casually, ‘‘ to placate labor—” 

Mr. McCormick glared over his silver- 
rimmed glasses. He ran his chair forward 
on its casters, caught his hands hard on the 
edge of his table, then worked them farther 
and farther across its glass top, till he rose. 

** We have done nothing to placate labor,” 
he said, decisively. ‘‘ We have no trouble 
with labor. We built up our welfare work 
at first because, as I said, it is right to do so. 
We did not even know then that it increased 
the efficiency of the worker.” 
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“ And yet you have machines that crip- 
ple—” 

Hewent on so earnestly that there remained 
little room for doubt: “ We do not contract 
for a machine without stipulating that it be 
made as safe as possible before it leaves its 
factory. It is only natural for us to want ou: 
machines absolutely safe, because we hold 
ourselves responsible not only for the safety 
of our employees but for their general health, 
which is a much broader problem.” 

‘‘ But suppose that one of your machines, 
a patent for which you hold, a valuable ma- 
chine, persisted in injuring men.” 

He listened attentively. 

‘*Suppose that you do your utmost to 
make this machine safe, and yet it goes on 
injuring men. You realize that the supremacy 
of your company in a certain field rests on 
your using this machine. That fact would 
make the machine very valuable industrially, 
wouldn’t it ?”” 

“‘ Yes, it would,” he assented. 

** But the machine goes on nipping off 
right arms, and you can’t make it safe.” 

‘That machine would go out of the 
works,” he burst in, so conclusively that one 
abruptly remembers hearing that he drew the 
issue clearly in a directors’ meeting —welfare 
work or dividends—and won a reduction in 
dividends before the meeting was done. 

* But suppose,” he was asked, “ you had 
a whole factory of such machines, then logi- 
cally the whole factory would go ?” 

“There can be no dispute if the question 
is merely humanity versus industrial suprem- 
acy,” he said, evenly. ‘* Tosupply the needs 
of man, miners go down into mines and lose 
their lives, and they are heroes, and fisher- 
men go out in dories, and engineers send 
locomotives coursing down steel rails and kill. 
But beyond the necessary requirements of 
man no employer is justified in maintaining 
any machine, or any factory, that kills. 
There can be no issue between the death of 
one man and the use of a machine so long 
as the only motive in the keeping of that ma- 
chine is the gaining of industrial supremacy.”’ 

He shoved his chair back, rose to his feet. 
sauntered to the window. 

“You said that welfare work increases 
efficiency—it pays ?” 

He turned about. ‘“ Yes, it increases effi- 
ciency ; it pays. It pays because it increases 
the sense of co-operation.” 

He lingered on the word “ co-operation.” 
He has caught the real spirit of that word 
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from so much preaching of it; that is why 
he seems such a democrat—perhaps partly 
why one feels one has met him before. 

“The fact that it increases efficiency is 
what makes a business man so enthusiastic 
over it. Its development is full of promise. 
It is not charity. It is co-operation ; it is 
partnership.”’ 

He went on, and his voice fairly sang. 

‘The workers want co-operation, the 
employers want co-operation ; and this sense 
of co-operation between employer and em- 
ployee is increasing the efficiency and the 
reward of labor and leader simultaneously ; 
it is bringing them together ; it is leading to 
something new.” 

Mr. McCormick does not know precisely 
what this ‘“ something new ”’ is, yet it is quite 
patent to him that American industry is indis- 
putably groping in a new tendency. Quite 
unconsciously, perhaps, he is taking an_im- 
portant part in giving direction to this’ teed=~ 


ency, and the historian a few decades hence*! 


may point back to him and to other American 
big business men who do not talk Socialism, 
who flee the word, but who do vastly more 
than thousands of parlor impossibilists to 
bring about an ideal industrial condition. 
The secret law of feudal business is to utilize 
necessity to drive an employee, to assume 
that all employees are laggards and none 
would work if he did not have to work, to 
keep all poor therefore, pay them as little as 
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one can, to pander to public opinion, and 
when legislation and the unions and patriotic 
agitators jack pay up then to hold to univer- 
sal encouragement of every institution that 
enhances large families, that fosters amuse- 
ments, the saloons, every expenditure that 
can help keep the worker mercilessly at toil. 
There are corporation despots who have 
been feudal despots calmly watching the 
labor volcano seethe. Though prices go low 
or high, though feudal lord be textile king or 
street-car potentate, feudal business warfare 
has to go. Mr. McCormick has progressed 
from the field of feudal business; he and his 
men are well on the way to the “ something 
new.” 

‘You say the big unit,” he is asked, “‘ the 
unit growing bigger and bigger, is_inevi- 
table ?” 

He nodded. “ Yes,” he said, decisively. 

‘** You say that welfare work helps co-oper- 
ation, co-operation helps efficiency, and the 
one rule of business is the rule of efficiency ?”’ 

He caught in enthusiastically. 

‘* Your diagnosisis excellent,” he exclaimed. 
“We are going forward to something 
new. ‘There is tremendous promise in the 
growing sense of co-operation everywhere. 
There is something new— ” 

** And that ?” 

“Is, I believe, mutuality-—absolute busi- 
ness mutuality.” 

He smiled, went back to his desk. 
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REMINISCENCES’ 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
CHAPTER IX 


A MID-WESTERN PARISH 


N 1860 Terre Haute was a town of 
| eighteen thousand inhabitants, situated 

a little south of the center of the State 
of Indiana, but on its extreme ‘western bor- 
der, not over six or seven miles from the 
eastern border of Illinois. It had two Metho- 
dist churches, one Baptist, one Episcopal, 
two Presbyterian (one of them Old School, 
one New School), a Campbellite, a Univer- 
salist, a German Lutheran, and a Roman 
Catholic church, in addition to the Congrega- 
tional church to which I was_ temporarily 
called. It had also a school for the higher 
education of girls, known as a “ Female Col- 
lege,”’ and a State normal school, though I 
am not quite sure but that the latter was 
placed in Terre Haute a little later. The 


Polytechnic School, which is now one of the 
features of the city and one of the educa- 
tional features of the State, was a later 


creation. But already in 1860 the city was 
something of an educational as it was some- 
thing of a railway center. 

The first settlers of the town had been 
largely French, and had given to the town 
its name—High Land. ‘To one accustomed 
to the hills of New England it was not very 
high. It stood on a bluff rising probably 
between one and two hundred feet from the 
western edge of the Wabash River and about 
fifty feet above the prairie, which extended 
to the south and east. The local pronuncia- 
tion gave two syllables to the first word— 
thus : Ter-ra Hot. The brakeman on the train 
usually called out “ Tar-hot.”’ I wrote to my 
father-in-law in June following our arrival: 
‘Terre Haute is a very beautiful town. A 
German and Irish immigration has filled up 
a part of this town, as of every one in the 
West. Pigs ornament the streets, and a part 
of the town is anything but attractive. But 
that which is occupied by the finer residences 
is very beautiful. The homes are surrounded 
by grounds and by fruit trees, many of them 
by beautiful gardens.” The ‘best people ”’ 
of the city were mostly from the Middle 
States—Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Dela- 
ware, Maryland ; a number also from Ken- 

1 Copyright, 1914, the Outlook Company. 
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tucky. ‘There were only two New England 
families in my congregation, and, so far as 
I know, they were the only ones in town. 
“Yankee ”’ was distinctly a term of oppro- 
brium. It did not take my wife long to find 
this out. We speedily came to regard our- 
selves as coming, not from Massachusetts, 
but from New York. 

Mr. Ryce, who had conducted the corre- 
spondence with me, and who had recently 
moved into one of the finest houses in the 
city and on one of its best streets, within a 
few blocks of the church, sent to Cincinnati 
for the furniture to furnish a large spare 
room, and as soon as it came he and his 
wife made us their guests, overruling our 
protests and overcoming our hesitation. A 
large room in the third or attic story was 
given to me for my study. A large table 
served the purpose of both desk and book- 
case, for my library did not contain over a 
score of books—perhaps not so many. 

I soon found that it was customary not to 
open the church for service on stormy Sunday 
evenings. The attendance was so small that it 
was thought not worth while. I asked Mr. 
Ryce if he closed his store on stormy days. 
‘* Certainly not.” ‘ Yet I imagine the at- 
tendance o* customers is small.’”’ ‘“ Surely.”’ 
“It would not be good business, would it ?” 
“Certainly not.” ‘ Neither,’ I suggested, 
‘‘is it good business to close the church. 
Let us keep it open ; but let it be understood 
that there are only two persons whose duty 
it is to be present—the sexton and the 
preacher. If no one else comes, we will 
close the church and go home.” We never 
had to close the church. ‘The fact that the 
minister took the Sunday evening service seri- 
ously inclined othersin the church to do soalso. 
Partly this reason, partly curiosity to hear the 
new minister, added considerably to the eve- 
ning congregation. I very soon organized a 
congregational Bible class which met one eve- 
ning in the week at private houses. Member- 
ship was not confined to members of my own 
congregation ; nor was any kind of faith or 
unfaith a condition of or a bar to member- 


ship. One member was an extreme Calvinist 
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from the Old School Presbyterian Church, 
who lived under the shadow of a perpetual 
doubt whether he was one of the elect, and 
always said, “‘ 7/1 am a Christian,” and “ /f 
I ever get toheaven.” He said to me once, 
in a burst of confidence, ‘‘ I sometimes think 
I stand up so straight that I lean over back- 
wards.” I was of the same opinion, but 
whether I told him so I do not know. _ Prob- 
ably not. It is not always best to agree with 
a man too cordially when he is confessing a 
fault. Another member had been brought 
up under Theodore Parker in Boston and Dr. 
Furness in Philadelphia, and had never at- 
tended church, I believe, before I came, 
though his wife had a seat in the church and 
his children were in the Sunday-school. The 
subject of our study was the life of Christ. 
There was absolute and untrammeled freedom 
of opinion ; equal facility for the Calvinist to 
insist on verbal inspiration, and for the theist 
to deny all miracles and to interpret Christ’s 
cursing of the fig tree as a sign of ill temper. 
It required a little tact and occasional author- 
ity to prevent a debate, but not much. It 
required a good deal of preparatory study to 
make myself ready to meet so wide a range 
of opinion and questionings. But familiarity 
with the life of Christ was what I pre-emi- 
nently needed for my ministry. My class 
compelled me to acquire that familiarity, but 
it did for me much more. It enabled me, 
nay, it compelled me, to see how the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ seemed to the aver- 
age layman when applied to his life and his 
beliefs. I was able to get from my class, 
what the preacher is not able to get from his 
congregation, an immediate response ; to see 
what the Gospels meant, not in the original 
Greek to the disciples in the first century, 
butin the English tongue and in their modern 
applications to all sorts and conditions of men 
in the nineteenth century. In short, it enabled 
me to study the Gospels not merely as liter- 
ature, but as a guide to life. Thus the class 
furnished me with many a sermon, and I con- 
tinued to carry out the plan my father had 
advised and I had adopted, of getting my 
equipment for the pulpit by a general study 
of the Bible, especially of the Gospels, and 
my themes from a study of my congregation. 
In this class I could do both at the same time 
and by the same process. That year’s work 
in the life of Christ laid the foundation, not 
only for the life of Christ which I subse- 
quently wrote, but for my life teaching of 
ethical, social, and spiritual themes. 
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We were very pleasantly situated at Mr 
Ryce’s. Mr. and Mrs. Ryce were hospital 
ity incarnate and urged us to remain; at 
least not to attempt to move until cooler 
weather. There seemed to be no danger thai 
we should outstay our welcome. But we did 
not wish to stay its full measure. There 
were many reasons why it was better for us 
to have a home of our own. Boarding was 
not congenial either to my wife or to myself ; 
and board was not easy to obtain. “ If,” 
wrote my wife to her father, ‘‘ we could have 
found a comfortable boarding-house, we should 
have done so, probably. But people here go 
to housekeeping on so small a scale that very 
few board or are prepared to receive boarders. 
As soon as a man has saved enough to buy 
a little lot of ground he builds the smallest 
thing for a house that he can live in, and 
only adds to it upon the greatest necessity. 
Those who are more abundantly supplied 
with ‘the needful’ have fine houses and gar- 
dens, but they do not like to take boarders 
and will not let houses, except such as arc 
built in the small way of this country espe 
cially for renting.” 

This letter was written on August 4, four 
months after our arrival at Terre Haute. 
What had become of my original plan to 
spend the summer in Terre Haute and re- 
turn in the fall, or in the following spring at 
the latest ? “* Man proposes ; God disposes.”’ 
Our proposal had been necessarily disposed 
of by the course of events. That the reader 
may understand those events, I must drop 
this narration at this point, and ask him to 
go back with me a quarter of a century to 
the history of the origin and development of 
the church to which I had been brought. 

In 1834 (the year before I was born) a 
young man, Rev. Merrick A. Jewett, started 
from Baltimore on horseback to ride to St. 
Louis, Missouri, in search of a missionar) 
field in the Far West. His theological edu 
cation had been secured under an independ 
ent Presbyterian clergyman of Baltimore, and 
he was himself an independent in tempera- 
ment and conviction. Whether he planned 
the horseback ride of a thousand miles be- 
cause he thought it would restore his health or 
because he had so much health that he antici 
pated enjoyment from the ride, I do not 
know.” He stopped on a Saturday noon in 
Terre Haute at the only inn of any preten- 
sion then in what was at that time a village 
of about eight hundred people. 

* As the stranger came up from dinner 
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and stood upon the generous portico which 
extended over the sidewalk, across the entire 
front of the old tavern, his horse having 
been fed and brought from the stable, ready 
for him to resume his journey, he found a 
group of men examining his horse and com- 
menting on its strength and beauty. In an- 
swer to a question from Captain Wasson, the 
landlord, as to ownership, Mr. Jewett stepped 
forward and said that the horse belonged 
to him. ‘And who are you, sir?’ ‘My 
name is Jewett; I am from Baltimore. I 
am a minister of the Gospel on my way to 
St. Louis to seek a field of labor,’ was the 
answer. ‘And did you ride that horse all 
the way from Baltimore?’ Upon receiving 
an affirmative answer, one of the company 
said, ‘ You needn’t be in a hurry—just stay 
over Sunday, and it sha’n’t cost you a cent, 
and we will have you preach for us.’ These 
gentlemen, Mr. Jewett’s first acquaintances, 
having prevailed upon the young minister to 
remain with them, although none of them 
were church members, used every effort to get 
a large congregation for the Sunday service. 
They secured the court-house, swept it out 
themselves, rang the bell, and by personal 
effort secured a large attendance. After the 


morning service notice was given that there 
would be preaching in the evening at early 
candlelight, and as many as could make it 


convenient were asked to bring a candle.’’? 


The young preacher had never addressed 
such a congregation. The congregation had 
never heard such a preacher. ‘The popula- 
tion was not a church-going population. 
There had been attempts to establish a Pres- 
byterian church, but without success. ‘There 
was a little Methodist church which was 
visited with more or less regularity by a cir- 
cuit preacher. Otherwise the town depended 
on the court-house for a church building and 
any preacher who*happened to come that 
way for church services. The people thought 
the time had come when the village should 
have achurch. An impromptu town meeting 
was Called; resolutions were passed that it 
was highly desirable that the preaching of 
the Gospel should be established in Terre 
Haute and that the Rev. Merrick A. Jewett 
was eminently qualified to discharge success- 
fully the sacred duties devolving upon the 
pastor of a church; a salary was pledged 
and a committee was appointed to ascertain 
from him whether he would consent to settle 


1 From a paper read by Mr. Frederick A, Ross at the 
sixtieth anniversarv of the founding ot the First Congre- 
gational Church of Terre Haute. 
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in the town as a minister of the Gospel. 
‘This was on the 13th day of November, 1834. 
His consent having been obtained, he went 
home to bring his bride back. with him. 
Whether she came on horseback also history 
does not inform us. Immediately on his 
return, on the 29th day of December, 1834, 
the pastor-elect of the church, which as yet 
had no existence, invited all who loved Jesus 
Christ to meet together and organize a 
church. Six men and five women responded 
to the call. Behind them stood a consider. 
able number of citizens who were not pre- 
pared to unite with the church, but were 
prepared to give it financial support. 

The church thus organized continued for 
six years without any formal creed or any 
ecclesiastical connection with any of the de- 
nominations. Because it was not anything 
else it was Congregational, or, to use the more 
accurate English equivalent, Independent, and 
Mr. Jewett was re-engaged from year to 
year. Not until 1850 was the church for 
mally received by a Council into the fellow- 
ship of the Congregational churches ; at the 
same time Mr. Jewett was formally installed 
as its pastor. ‘This occurred, however, ap 
proximately as soon as there were enough 
Congregational churches in the vicinity to 
make such fellowship real and effective. 

In this history of the church I have thus 
far followed its official or semi-official records. 
It is interesting, however, to add that at the 
time of my life in Terre Haute I was informed 
that the chairman of the town meeting which 
invited Mr. Jewett to organize a church and 
which pledged to him a salary was a well- 
known gambler, but a public-spirited citizen, 
who interested himself in getting a church in 
Terre Haute as he might have interested 
himself in getting a railway, a school, or a 
library, and no more thought it necessary to 
be a member of the church than he would 
have thought it necessary to be a stockholder 
in the railway,a pupil in the school, or a 
reader of the books. And I have narrated 
this history at some length because it is the 
only instance with which I happen to be 
acquainted in which a minister has been re- 
quested by a town meeting to organize a 
church and the church so organized has 
lived and prospered without any creed of 
any description either express or implied. 
That an entire community should rec- 
ognize the need of a church, as it might 
recognize the need of a fire department or a 
public school system, seems to me to lend 
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confirmation to the saying of Sabatier that 
“man is incurably religious.” ‘That a 
church should live and prosper for years 
without a creed seems to me to lend confirma- 
tion to the doctrine of Martineau which | will 
state in his own words: ‘“ Christianity is a 
divine dispensation for bringing men into 
conscious union with the Holiest of all, with 
the Father through the Son: a Church is an 
institution embodying and applying the dis- 
tinctively Christian requisites to this end— 
the dying away to sin and self, and the rising 
into goodness and love by filial surrender to 
the Perfect Will. To these (in the funda- 
mental basis of the Church) nothing must be 
added; from these nothing must be taken.” 

The church in Terre Haute prospered 
both spiritually and financially. Its spiritual 
development received an impetus from a 
temperance and religious revival that occurred 
simultaneously in 1842, at which time one 
hundred and twenty were added to the 
church. In this double revival Henry Ward 
Beecher, then settled over a Presbyterian 
church in Indianapolis, and Mr. Jewett 
worked together, Mr. Beecher coming over 
to Terre Haute, Mr. Jewett going over to 
Indianapolis, that the two might conduct a 
The first church edifice 


joint campaign. 
was wrecked by a tornado in 1853, on a 
Wednesday evening, just as the sexton was 


ringing the bell for evening service. He 
nervously assured a church officer who hur- 
ried to the scene of the disaster that he had 
held on to the bell rope as long as he could. 
The disaster proved a blessing, as disaster is 
apt todo when met with courage. A new 
brick edifice was constructed with funds 
raised by selling its pews in advance, the 
purchasers of which included most of the 
substantial citizens of the town, irrespective 
of their denominational affiliations. When I 
reached Terre Haute in 1860, the church 
occupied the largest church building in the 
town, and its membership on the roll num- 
bered upwards of two hundred, though I am 
afraid the roll included a considerable number 
of absentees. 

Dr. Jewett had enjoyed an unusually suc- 
cessful pastorate. Answering a call extended 
to him by a town meeting, he had developed 
out of a membership of eleven members a 
large and flourishing church, the most influ- 
ential church in the city, and one of the 
larger and more influential of the Protestant 

hurches in the State. He had accomplished 
this result in spite of no little difficulty. Why 
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he resigned I never knew. But twenty-five 
years is for America an extraordinarily long 
pastorate, and sometimes the minister, like 
the statesman, wishes to test his constituency, 
and the only way he has of asking for a vote 
of confidence is to offer his resignation. If 
Dr. Jewett resigned because he desired a 
vote of confidence, he had given to him such 
a vote in the most significant manner pos- 
sible. The church met his resignation by 
giving him a year’s vacation and agreeing to 
provide for the pulpit during his absence. It 
was to furnish this supply that I had come 
to Terre Haute. The month after my arri- 
val his resignation was repeated. A council 
of churches was called, as is customary in 
such cases, to give its counsel. It advised 
the church to accept the resignation, and the 
church acted on this advice, but not without 
serious opposition. The church accepted the 
resignation by a vote of thirty-six to twelve; 
the congregation by fifty-seven to fifty. De- 
spite repeated invitations, Dr. Jewett never 
preached in the pulpit of that church again, 
though once he united with me in adminis- 
tering the communion and once joined with 
me and other ministers in speaking at a union 
meeting. 

The inevitable result followed: a division 
of the church and congregation for the time 
into two factions—Jewettites and Abbottites. 
Under these circumstances, had we left at 
the close of the summer, our leaving would 
have converted a comparatively quiet differ- 
ence of sentiment into an open church quar- 
rel. It would have been said with truth that 
I had been driven from my post; would 
have seemed to be, and in fact would have 
been, a soldier’s desertion of his post because 
it was a post of difficulty. Neither my wife 
nor I had any desire to be “ quitters.” I 
had no reason to doubt the loyalty of the 
church and the congregation as a whole. 
“The strong men of the church,” I wrote 
to my father-in-law, “ are all united, and only 
one of any strength financially in the congre 
gation is at all disaffected, and I do not think 
he is.”” Our confidence in the church was 
expressed in the best possible way, by hiring 
a house for the rest of the season for which 
I was originally engaged—that is, until the 
spring of 1861. 

The threatened division in the church was 
not our only problem. In the summer of 
1860 God had given us our second child, a 
daughter. This was one reason why we had 
gone to housekeeping. How to support a 
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wife and two children on one thousand dol- 
lars a year, and live and dress as the pastor 
of the most aristocratic and influential church 
in the city was expected to live and dress, 
was an economic problem of no little diffi- 
culty. 

There are two ways of carrying out my 
father’s wise advice, ‘‘ Always spend less than 
you earn.” One is to decrease expenditures ; 
the other is to increase income. If you pur- 
sue the first course, you take what is coming 
to you and expend no more. If you pur- 
sue the second course, you make a budget of 
your needs and proceed to earn it. We pur- 
sued both courses. I had read in John Stuart 
Mill that it is a fair division of labor between 
husband and wife if the husband earns the 
money and the wife expends it. Always has 
it seemed to me a shameful humiliation for a 
husband to require his wife to come to him 
for every item of money she wants as she 
wants it. My wife had an allowance paid to 
her as regularly as my money was paid to me. 
The allowance was determined in conference 
between us, and its amount depended on our 
annual income. My wife set her wits to work 
to keep household and personal expenses 
within this allowance. The only fault that I 
could ever find with her administration was 
that too large a share of the allowance went 
to the household, too small a share to herself. 

In choosing our one-storied cottage for our 
residence we had cut our garment according 
to our cloth. It was a very small garment; 
but then we had very little cloth My 
memory of this cottage home is of the 
vaguest. As I recall it. on one side of a little 
hallway was our bedroom ; on the other side 
the parlor. Off the parlor was a little cubby- 
hole of a room, just big enough for a table 
and one chair. This was my study. The 
few. books I possessed found book-room in 
the parlor. But as it was much more im- 
portant that I should know my people than 
that I should know my books, this was not a 
serious disadvantage. How often have I 
come out of that study into the parlor for a 
book entirely oblivious of the caller sitting 
there, until my wife waked me out of my 
dreamland with the words, ‘“‘ Lyman, Mrs. 
is calling on us!” How often did I in my 
absent-mindedness cut the people of my 
parish in the street! I wonder they never 
resented it. Perhaps sometimes they did, 
and my absent-mindedness prevented me 
from recognizing their resentment. 

While my wife saved money I set to work 
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to earn some. I began sending occasional 
contributions to the Eastern press, chiefly to 
the Boston ** Recorder,” one of the ancestors 
of the Boston “‘ Congregationalist,” and to the 
New York “ Independent ;” also occasionally 
one to the ‘“ Wabash Magazine,” a publica- 
tion of Wabash College at Crawfordsville, 
Indiana. I think I never wrote unless I had 
something which I wished to say to another 
audience than my Terre Haute congregation. 
The pay was very little; often there was 
none. But at a time when an unexpected 
bill of ten dollars kept me awake half the 
night wondering how I could meet it, a very 
little payment was gladly welcomed. Two 
years later my Uncle John was engaged in 
writing for a subscription publisher a history 
of the Civil War—writing as the war pro- 
gressed. He employed me to write for him 
an account of the Western campaign, though 
this was not until the year 1863. 

A more immediate source of income in 
that first year, 1860-1, was teaching. As 
I was the latest comer to the Terre Haute 
pulpit, it was natural to invite me to give 
the Commencement address in the summer 
of 1860 for the Terre Haute Female Col- 
lege. The literary reputation of the Abbott 
family was sufficient to justify the appoint- 
ment. I had never heard of the composite 
authorship of the Pentateuch, or of the 
priestly and the prophetic documents; but 
I recognized, as the most casual reader 
of Genesis cannot fail to recognize, that it 
contains two stories of the creation and that 
they are not altogether harmonious. The first 
chapter declares that God made man in his 
own image—‘ male and female created he 
them ’’—the woman as truly in the divine 
image as the man. The third chapter de- 
clares that God made man first and woman 
as an afterthought to be his “helpmeet.” 
This contrast furnished the basis of my Com- 
mencement address. The world, I said, has 
accepted the second narrative; has treated 
woman as made for man; and has shaped 
and fashioned her education accordingly. She 
has sometimes been his servant, sometimes 
his parlor ornament, sometimes his com- 
panion ; but always measured by her adapta- 
tion to his service. The first narrative fur 
nishes us with a very different ideal of woman 
and her place in creation. She is no more 
made for man than man for her. They are 
made for each other. It is true that to be a 


wife and a mother is the highest function 
a woman can fulfill. 


But it is no less true 
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that to be a husband and a father is the high- 
est function a man can fulfill, She is no 
more to be educated for him than he is to 
be educated for her; no more to be edu- 
cated to be a wife and a mother than he is 
to be a husband and a father. She is to be 
educated to be a woman, as he is to be a man. 

‘This was more radical doctrine then than 
now; though as far removed from John 
Stuart Mill’s doctrine that there is no inherent 
difference between man and woman as it is 
from the barbarian’s doctrine that the differ- 
ence is that between a superior and an infe- 
rior. ‘The address attracted some attention 
and was welcomed by the college as a true 
interpretation of its ideals ; and in the autumn 
I was engaged for a time to act as chaplain 
to the college and to teach the senior class 
philosophy. At the same time I had an 
opportunity to do some tutoring in my home 
for a private pupil. My wife, in a letter to 
her father, gave the following account of my 
pastoral and other activities: 

‘Lyman has gone to the death-bed of a 
lady, a prominent member of the church and 
a valuable member of society. On Monday 


a gentleman, a member of our church, acci- 
dentally shot himself while on his way home 


from a hunting expedition which he had 
undertaken for the benefit of his health, and 
lived but a moment. Last night a young 
man died—a son of another church member. 
If Lyman keeps well under all this pressure, 
I shall be very thankful. His duties at the 
college and the student who recites to him daily 
occupy a good share of the forenoon, and 
then his sermon, Ad/e class, and church meet- 
ings must be prepared for, and all the duties 
which sickness and death bring to a pastor 
are a heavy load for him to carry. Then at 
night he is a good deal disturbed by the 
children ; and of course much of the house- 
hold care comes upon him.” 

To this letter [ added a protesting post- 
script. ‘ Abby is mistaken. She positively 
refuses to let me hold the baby for five con- 
secutive minutes. She is working a great 
deal harder than I am.” An amusing inci- 
dent confirms this postscript. One night, 
after my wife had been up with the baby for 
several hours, and finally succeeded in getting 
her to sleep, I insisted that she go into an 
adjoining room for at least an hour’s nap and 
leave baby in my charge, and this she very 
reluctantly consented to do. She had hardly 
fallen asleep when she was awakened by 
hearing the baby crying, and the cradle—for 
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in those days we believed in cradles—thump- 
ing against the side of the bed. In vain she 
tried to sleep. At last, overcoming her reluc- 
tance to disappoint me by taking back her 
charge from my ineffective hands, she got up 
and came into the room. The baby was 
kneeling ia the crib, rocking it vigorously 
to and fro, and pouring her woes into my ear 
while I slept on undisturbed. My wife quieted 
the baby, got into bed, and went to sleep; 
and I never knew what had happened until 
she told me in the morning when I com- 
plained to her that she had not slept the 
night out in the adjoining room. I have 
never been a good night nurse, but perhaps 
the fact that I am so sound a sleeper may 
have something to do with my general good 
health and my quick recovery from occasional 
disease. 

It is easier to report a man’s labors than his 
wife’s economies. ‘They are so minute that 
he rarely knows them, and so habitual that 
she is hardly conscious of them. I have 
come across some letters of my wife’s written 
to her father about this time, which will give 
a better idea of some of our household per- 
plexities and how they were met than I 
could possibly give. From them [ select 
one : 


% Thursday Morn. Have just come from 
market—it is not yet five o’clock. ‘The mar- 
ket house is but a short distance from here, 
and as soon as it is light we can see people 
hastening there. This is the first year mar- 
ket has been opened every morning. But 
we cannot get meat elsewhere, and in the 
hot weather people do not like to get meat 
to keep over a day. I should guess there 
were some fifteen or twenty meat stalls 
inside the market. The countrymen with 
butter, eggs, fruit, and vegetables stand out- 
side. 

“To-day, the 26th of June, there were new 
potatoes, young beets, turnips, onions, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, cabbages, green peas, ‘ string’ 
beans, carrots, spring chickens, red and black 
raspberries, currants, cherries, green goose- 
berries ; I saw no strawberries, though there 
were some in town last evening. Shall I tell 
you what I got? First, a little piece of beef- 
steak for dinner. I shall not be at home, 
Lyman is away, so I got a very small piece 
for a dime; three bunches of beets (five in 
each), adime ; two quarts of ‘string’ beans, 
a dime; two pounds of butter, two dimes; two 
spring chickens, alive, two dimes; thre 
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quarts raspberries, three dimes. The chickens 
are for supper for Lyman, who will, we ex- 
pect, come home this afternoon.” 

The servant problem appears to have 
been in all ages of the world and in all com- 
munities unsolved if not unsolvable. I some- 
times wish that a part of the feminine energies 
which are now being directed to the determi- 
nation of political issues could be directed to 
deciding aright the more important question 
how so to adjust and administer the home as 
to make domestic service a recognized and 
honored vocation. There were in Terre 
Haute in 1860-5 some peculiar difficulties 
in this problem. There was in the city no 
intelligence office to which servants could go 
to find a place or housekeepers to find a 
servant. Ifa lady wished a maid, she told 
her friends, the report of her need was circu- 
lated, and if any friend of hers knew of a 
maid, or any friend of a maid seeking a place 
happened to hear of this lady, the informa- 
tion was given. This process produced some- 
times singular servants and, I presume, also 
singular mistresses. One maid I happen to 
remember whose perpetual surprise furnished 
us with perpetual amusement. She _ had 
come from southern Illinois, popularly dubbed 
‘ Egypt.” She looked on with wonder when 
my wife rolled the dining-table to one side to 
sweep, for never before had she seen a table 
‘on wheels ;” when, in dusting the piano, 
the keys struck the wires and some notes 
were sounded, she expressed her bewilder- 
ment by the phrase, “ Why, the critter 
speaks, doesn’t he ?”? When my wife lighted 
the gas, she fled in terror half-way across the 
room from the magic which brought a flame 
of fire from the wall. But the climax came 
when she asked my wife to lend her a “ ridding 
comb.” My wife caught her desire for a 
fine-tooth comb, and the reason for the name 
she gave it more quickly than I did. 

Despite my additional earnings, which were 
small, and my wife’s economies, which were 
great, we should have found it difficult indeed 
tolive within our income had it not been forthe 
chronic hospitality of our people. Their gifts 
were of almost daily occurrence. Fruits and 
vegetables from the gardens and bakings from 
the kitchens were continually left by consider- 
ate parishioners at our cottage door. I recall 
one young man, who was more familiar with 
the game of poker than with either church 
or prayer-meeting, who used to bring to us 
prairie chickens on his return from his hunt- 
ing expeditions in the neighboring State of 
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Illinois, and another gentleman, a member of 
the congregation, but not of the church, the 
owner and driver of a beautiful span of 
horses, who, when he was in town, came 
every few weeks to take my wife and, when 
my engagements permitted, myself for a 
drive. One summer my wife went East with 
the children. In her absence I was not 
allowed to live at home, but was made the 
guest of different households in the congre- 
gation. I accepted these invitations not to 
save money, but to save myself from home- 
sickness ; but they did save money. 

So the summer wore away and the fall 
came on. Mcanwhile came another cause of 
anxiety, far more serious than either the divis- 
ion in the church or the meager salary. The 
slavery question had driven all other questions 
out of politics. The issue as we look upon it 
now seems simple, but it did net seem sim- 
ple then. It had destroyed the old parties 
and created new ones. The Whig party was 
dead; by its rejection of the great leader 
Daniel Webster and by its fatuous nomina- 
tion of General Scott for the Presidency it 
had denied itself even an honorable burial. 
Some of the old Whigs joinedthe young Repub- 
lican party, othersthe short-lived Native Amer- 


ican party, others the National Democratic 
party. For the sameissue which had destroyed 
the Whigs had divided the Democratic party 


into two irreconcilable wings. One, led by 
John Cabell Breckinridge, stood for the ex- 
treme Southern doctrine that Negro slavery 
was wholly just and that it was the right of 
the Southern slaveholder to take his property 
with him, not only into the National Territories, 
but into the Northern States. The logical 
advocates of this doctrine frankly declared 
that the sympathies of the world were against 
their contention. ‘The Northern wing, led by 
Stephen A. Douglas, sought to compromise 
the irreconcilable conflict between the slave 
and free civilizations by leaving the first 
settlers in each Territory to determine the 
rights of both sections in that Territory. ‘The 
Republican party pledged itself to no further 
extension of slavery; but the Republican 
party, as the election of Abraham Lincoln 
showed, had only a plurality, not a majority, 
of the voters, and was itself far from united. 
Its constituents included men who were as 
hostile to slavery as the abolitionists, but who 
thought the programme of the abolitionists 
impractical, and menas indifferent to slavery as 
the Douglas Democrats, but who thought the 
device of ‘‘ squatter sovereignty ” no solution 
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of the National problem. In fact, there were 
thousands of voters in both parties who did 
not decide until November whether they 
would vote for Lincoln or Douglas. There 
was a little remnant who tried to content 
themselves by crying ‘‘ Peace ! Peace |”? when 
there was no peace, but the vote for Bell and 
Everett, their candidates, showed them to be 
a negligible quantity. 

This division in the Republican party was 
nowhere more marked than in Indiana. 
Henry S. Lane, who had come from the 
Whig party, represented the conservative 
element ; Oliver P. Morton, who had been a 
Democrat, represented the progressive ele- 
ment. Happily for the party and for the 
State, a fusion of the two elements was 
effected—Mr. Lane was nominated for Gov- 
ernor and Mr. Morton for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Subsequent events justified the rumor 
that this nomination was the result of a “ gen- 
tleman’s agreement ” between the two can- 
didates. After the election of both Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor by about ten thou- 
sand majority, Mr. Lane resigned and was 
elected United States Senator by a Republi- 
can Legislature, and Mr. Morton became 
Governor. He proved to be one of the great 
war Governors of the period. He was under 
forty years of age, a man of rare executive 
ability, of indomitable courage, of strong and 
clear convictions, and with the kind of elo- 
quence which comes from the possession of 
such convictions and the ability to give them 
forceful expression. On the 10th of March, 
nearly three weeks before my arrival, he had 
spoken in Terre Haute at a ratification meet- 
ing, advocating squarely the Lincoln as op- 
posed to the Douglas method, and had met 
the charge of being an abolitionist with char- 
acteristic frankness: “I am opposed to the 
diffusion of slavery. Iam in favor of pre- 
serving the Territories to freedom, of en- 
couraging, elevating, and protecting free 
labor; at the same time conscientiously be- 
lieving that with slavery in the several States 
we have nothing to do and no right to 
interfere. If this makes me an abolitionist, 
then I am one, and my political enemies 
may make the most of it.” It would have 
been well for the Republican party and for 
the country if all Republicans had possessed 
Governor Morton’s courage and shared his 
convictions. 

Usually in America the excitement of a 
campaign comes to an end on election night. 
The political foes of yesterday are friends to- 
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morrow and the defeated share with the victors 
in rejoicing that the campaign is at an end 
and that business and social life can resume 
its normal course. It was not so in 1860. 
The election of Mr. Lincoln was the signa! 
for increasing political excitement. The ma- 
jority of the people in the North were dum 

founded to find steps instantly taken to put 
in effect the pre-election threats of secession 

The announcement of Mr. Lincoln’s election 
on the evening of election day was greeted in 
Charleston, South Carolina, with cheers fo: 

the Southern Confederacy. The United 
States Judge and the United States District 
Attorney resigned. Their resignations were 
followed by the resignation of one of the 
United States Senators. The Legislature at 
once called a Convention to consider the 
state of the country. That the object of 
this Convention was to prepare for secession 
was well understood, though not formally 
avowed. ‘There were unmistakable indica 

tions that other States were preparing to fol- 
low the lead of South Carolina. 

For secession and its inevitable conse- 
quences the North was ill prepared. Brave 
men who were ready to meet the threatened 
war if it came yet confessed their dread of it. 
‘* The heavens are indeed black,’’ wrote Sen- 
ator Dawes, of Massachusetts, “‘ and an awful 
stormisgathering. . . . lam well-nighappalled 
at its awful and inevitable consequences.” In 
every community were found Republicans who 
lamented that they had voted for Mr. Lincoln 
and frankly confessed that they would never 
have done so could they have foreseen the 
consequences. Some proposed to escape 
those consequences by surrender. Three 
days after the election of Mr. Lincoln Mr. 
Greeley wrote in the New York * ‘Tribune :” 
“‘ If the cotton States shall decide that they 
can do better out of the Union than in it, we 
insist on letting them go in peace.” Others 
sought to avoid the threatened war by some 
new form of compromise. It was variously 
proposed to amend the Constitution so as to 
give all territory south of a certain line to 
slavery and all north of it to freedom ; to pro- 
vide that slavery should never be interfered 
with in the Territories; to recognize State 
rights and deny to the Federal Government 
the right of coercion ; to bring about the resis- 
nation of Mr. Lincoln and a new election ; to 
abolish the office of President altogether and 
substitute an executive council of three ; to 
repeal the Personal Liberty Laws of the 
North, which had been enacted to prevent 
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the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law ; 
to amend that law so as to give the Negro a 
right to a jury trial; to provide for the pay- 
ment to the slaveholder for rescued slaves by 
the county where the rescue had taken place. 
‘No one,” wrote Mr. Seward, “ has any sys- 
tem, or any courage or confidence in the 
Union.”” ‘This was said in Washington. In 
Indiana and Illinois it was seriously proposed 
to those States which lay along the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, which could never 
permit their exit to the sea to pass througha 
foreign and hostile territory, that they join the 
Southern Confederacy, bring in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania and perhaps New York, and 
leave abolitionist New England out of the new 
Union ; it would be what New England de- 
served, for the country would never have been 
brought to this pass had it not been for these 
Yankee agitators. It is useless to inquire what 
would have been the result if a Washington or 
a Jackson had been at the head of the Federal 
Government at this time. Mr. Buchanan 
had neither the wisdom of the one nor the 
courage of the other. He could not get above 
the arts of the politician. In his Message of 
December 4, to please the North he argued 
that no State had a right to secede; to 


please the South, that if a State did secede 
the Federal Government had no right to pre- 
vent the secession. 

Such was the condition of the country in 


December, 1860. In such a time of con- 
flicting counsels no man should be deemed a 
coward because he keeps silent, or as weak 
and vacillating because he is inclined to fol- 
low first one counsel and then another. Tra- 
ditions are then of no avail, and most men 
are guided by traditions. Parties have dis- 
solved, party platforms have disappeared, 
party allegiance no longer governs or even 
guides. The citizen is like a navigator who 
is separated from his fleet in a dense fog, 
hears whistles blowing in every direction, and 
knows not which are warnings of danger 
and which are calls to safety. If the fog has 
shut down suddenly and he knows not where 
ie is, he does well to- anchor or to slow 
down his engines and wait for the fog to lift. 
The election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 left 
the country fog-bound. A minority of reso- 
lute spirits in the South were determined to 
dissolve the Union and erect a new Republic 
with slavery as its corner-stone. A minority 
of resolute spirits in the North were equally 
determined to maintain the Union and restrict 
slavery, expecting its eventual overthrow. 
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But the great majority both South and North 
were doubtful, perplexed, anxious : not know- 
ing what to think or which way to look for 
escape from impending calamity. 

Prior to the election in November I do not 
recall that I spoke in the pulpit at all on the 
political issues. There were two reasons for 
this silence: one was my father’s counsel, 
first to get my influence, then to use it; the 
other was that I did not wish to use it in 
favor of the election of the Republican can- 
didate. I have never believed that the min- 
ister should be the advocate of a political 
party or a political candidate. He may urge 
temperance, but not the claims of the Pro- 
hibition party; social reform, but not the 
claims of the Progressive party; liberty, but 
not the claims of the Republican party. I 
do not know that I have ever departed from 
this principle in my pulpit utterances. I did 
not do so in Terre Haute. Nor was it 
likely that in the first few months of my 
ministry, a stranger among strangers, I could 
exert much influence on the moral issues 
involved. I had not that eloquence which 
gives the orator a power quite independently 
of his known character. I must secure the 
confidence of the community before I could 
even get a hearing. And this was the more 
important because there was little in common 
in our point of view. There was very little 
anti-slavery sentiment in Terre Haute; so 
little that when, two years later, a Republican 
orator—an officer in the Union army—was 
speaking at a mass-meeting in favor of en- 
listing the Negro in the Union cause, the 
sentiment which evoked the most uproarious 
applause was, “I hate a Nigger worse than 
I hate the devil.” 

But when, after the election, these im- 
practical schemes of surrender, evasion, and 
compromise were everywhere discussed, I 
thought the time had come for me to speak. 
I was known; I believed I was respected ; 
I was sure I should be listened to. And I 
was not mistaken. On the 9th of Decem- 
ber, the Sunday following Mr. Buchanan’s 
Message, I preached a sermon on the condi- 
tion of the country. I had at least one equip- 
ment for the task. I did not share either 
the common surprise or the common per- 
plexity. The reader may remember that in 
1856 I had written to my cousin, now my 
wife, that I did not see how war could be 
avoided, and I hoped that, if it came, I 
might have some part in the battle for free- 
dom. The threat of disunion, therefore, did 
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not surprise me. Nor did it make me hesi- 
tate. For I preferred a divided country, one- 
half of it free, to a united country, all of it 
slave. I had made up my mind that the 
only possible settlement of the issue was to 
be found in the motto: “ Liberty national, 
slavery sectional.” And I was prepared to 
set that principle by the side of the current 
proposals of compromise for the popular 
judgment. 

Before preaching the sermon I counseled 
with Mr. Ryce, who was my best friend and 
my wisest adviser. He was a lover of peace 
and hated strife. He advised me against 
speaking upon the subject at all. ‘There 
were some weighty reasons for this counsel. 
Such a sermon would be an innovation, even 
a startling innovation. Whatever might be 
the custom in New England, the people of 
Indiana were not accustomed to political 
sermons. Mine would be the first one ever 
preached in a Terre Haute church. In fact, 
so far as I know, I was the only minister in 
the town who dealt with slavery at all in the 
pulpit throughout the Civil War. The people 
of Terre Haute were loyal; but many of 
them were Southern in their origin and in 
their sympathies, and would resent any anti- 


slavery utterances. The division in the church 
was not ended; it might break out again at 


any time—as indeed it did a little later. 
The epithet Unitarian had been applied 
to me but had not hurt me, because the 
people cared nothing for theological dis- 
tinctions. But the epithet abolitionist would 
not be regarded so lightly. Such an utter- 
ance as I proposed would be perilous to the 
church and might be perilous to me. Party 
feeling ran very high. Lovejoy had been 
murdered in Illinois for his anti-slavery utter- 
ances. Anti-slavery meetings had been broken 
up by mobs and even practically forbidden 
in the East by the authorities. At the same 
time Mr. Ryce was careful to make it clear 
that neither he nor any one else in the church 
would attempt to interfere with my personal 
liberty. I had asked his advice, and he gave 
it to me. 

It has been throughout my life my _ princi- 
ple, not as clearly defined then as it has been 
since, to ask courage to tell me what to do 
and caution to tell me how to do it. I had 
left the law for the ministry partly that I 
might be free to minister directly to the 
spiritual life of the individual, partly that I 
might be able to take an active part in the 
solution of the great and, as | thought, funda- 
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mental moral question before the community. 
‘The opportunity was given me. I could not 
refuse it. But my friend’s counsel enabled 
me to speak in such fashion as secured a 
patient and even a somewhat sympathetic 
hearing. The church was crowded: the 
Republican paper published the sermon in 
full. Even the Southern Democratic paper 
granted to its spirit a qualified commendation. 
‘The editor had evidently anticipated some- 
thing a great deal worse. A critical editorial 
on the sermon he introduced as follows: 


While we by no means justify ministers ot! 
the Gospel, either North or South, in occupying 
the pulpit on the Sabbath for the purpose ot 
molding political opinion, we nevertheless ac- 
cord to Mr. Abbott sincerity of motive, and 
fully believe that he deemed it his imperative 
duty to speak out upon the awful crisis that 
hangs over our beloved country. We confess 
that we were agreeably surprised at some of the 
positions he assumed. Barring two or three 
extreme points, the address was much more 
conservative than we anticipated. We will not 
now allude to the exceptional points, but will 
do so hereafter, if we deem it necessary. We 
will say that if the clergymen in the North, 
for the last six years, had discussed the 
slavery question with the same moderation and 
brotherly love that Mr. Abbott did last night, 
there would not be half the excitement in the 
country in regard toit that there is. 


The state of feeling in the city on the 
general subject is perhaps slightly indicated 
by the fact that when I reached home a little 
after midnight, having been kept at the news- 
paper office correcting the proof of the ser- 
mon, I found my wife very anxious lest I had 
been assaulted on the street, and just pre- 
paring to sally out in a search for me. And 
she was not easily alarmed. 

Of this sermon I have no report. The 
printed report which I once had has. disap- 
peared, and any account which I might give 
from recollection would be untrustworthy and 
without value. I can only say that, on the 
one hand, I emphatically expressed miy dis- 
beiief in the doctrines of the Garrisonian abo- 
litionists, which I tgought then and still think 
to have been not only impracticable but a 
cowardly evasion of responsibility; and, on the 
other hand, I declared, as I had done in the 
letter to my cousin printed in Chapter IV 
of these reminiscences, that the issue joined 
between North and South, union and seces- 
sion, liberty and slavery, was one that could 
not be settled by any compromise, however 
sagaciously framed, but was a phase of the 
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world-wide issue between a Christian and a 
pagan civilization. 

When I was thinking of leaving the law 
for the ministry, I one day met Mr. Beecher 
on the ferry-boat, and the following colloquy 
ensued between us: 

H. W. B. Abbott, I am glad to hear that 
you are thinking of going into the ministry. I 
hope you will go. The pulpit needs more 
progressive men. The pews are way ahead 
of the pulpit. 

Myself. 1 don’t know about that, -sir. 
Seventeen men have just withdrawn in a 
body from Dr. Cheever’s church on account 
of his anti-slavery preaching. 

H. W. B. I would be glad to have all 
seventeen in Plymouth Church. 

Myself. So you think it is Dr. Cheever’s 
fault, do you? 

Hl. W. B. N-n-n-o! It isn’t the fault of 
a ram that he butts. It’s his nature. 

I then resolved that if I went into the 
ministry I would not be a butter. I preached 
my anti-compromise sermon and then left the 
issue alone; I neither defended it against 
hostile criticism nor supplemented it by other 
sermons along the same line. I believe that 


two families with Southern sympathies left 
the congregation in consequence of the ser- 


mon. But more came in to take their places, 
and in January the few pews that belonged 
to the church were all rented at a premium. 
At the same time the congregation author- 
ized the trustees to re-engage me for another 
year at an increase of salary from one thou- 
sand dollars to twelve hundred dollars. So 
far, so good. I had the confidence of my 
church and congregation. 

But after the Presidential nomination, in 
June or July, there was nothing that interested 
the people in Terre Haute except politics. 
The Sabbath services were well attended. 
But the prayer-meetings were not. We met 
in the Sunday-school room of the church, 
which occupied the basement and was of 
the same size as the audience-room above. 
A dozen or fifteen men and women scat- 
tered in the front seats of a room large 
enough to hold five or six hundred do not 
inspire social fellowship. I had always heard 
that the prayer-meeting is the thermometer of 
the church. The way to raise the mercury 
in the thermometer’is to warm the room. I 
attempted to warm the room by raising the 
mercury—that is, to increase the spiritual 
life in the church by increasing the attend- 
ance on the prayer-meeting, instead of at- 
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tempting to increase the attendance on the 
prayer-meeting by increasing the spiritual life 
of the church. If I were going into the 
pastorate again, I would not urge people to 
come to the prayer-meeting. I would en- 
deavor to have one devotional meeting in the 
week to which persons of devotional tem- 
perament who were socially inclined would 
wish tocome. I would seek quality, not quan- 
tity, and would prefer a dozen devout souls to 
a hundred who were not devout. Another 
lesson I learned that summer of 1860. The 
weekly prayer-meeting was held on Saturday 
evening. It seemed to me unfortunate to 
have all the devotional life of the church 
crowded into two days. As I made my pas- 
toral calls and urged the women to come to 
the prayer-meeting, I discovered that they 
were all eager to come, but could not because 
Saturday night was set apart to get the chil- 
dren washed and the clothes laid out for 
Sunday. I quietly agitated for a change; 
there was no serious opposition ; the change 
was made to Wednesday evening—and the 
attendance was no better. I then learned 
the difference between real reasons and good 
reasons—the reasons which have induced us 
to act and the reasons we give to others for 
our action. We give to others the reasons 
which we think will satisfy them. The moth- 
ers rightly thought I would put the welfare 
of the children abeve the welfare of the 
prayer-meeting. Hence the reasons they gave 
to me. Two years later I induced the church 
to run a partition across the Sunday-school 
room, making in one end of it two rooms 
connected by folding doors, one for my 
study, the other for a church parlor. The 
attendance jumped at once from fifteen or 
twenty to forty or fifty, sometimes a hundred. 
It was possible to hold a social prayer-meeting 
in a parlor; not possible to hold one in a 
lecture hall. 

When Dr. Jewett returned to Terre Haute 
from the East I do not nowremember. But 
not long after his return he began a series of 
Sunday morning services in the Court-House 
where twenty-six years before he began his 
pastorate. Something like a score of the 
congregation took their hymn-books from the 
church and joined him in these services. Ido 
not know whether it was by deliberate design 
that this movement took place almost to a 
day the year after my arrival to supply his 
former pulpit. At the same time the reports 
were repeated that the young man now occu- 
pying the pulpit was not orthodox ; that he 











had leanings towards Unitarianism ; that there 
was danger that he would unsettle the faith of 
the church; that his friends had conspired to 
drive off the old pastor. Where did those 
reports come from? Where does gossip ever 
come from? Where do the weeds that spring 
up in the garden bed, to the great vexation of 
the gardener, come from? I do not know. 
But the fact that they came, and that no 
authoritative denial was given to them, 
widened the breach in the church. 

All men love to watch a fight, and what 
fights are so well worth watching as a church 
fight ? One of the local papers rather antici- 
pated, but mildly deprecated, a split in the 
church. ‘“ This,’’ said the “ Weekly Atlas,” 
“is the third division that has taken place in 
this church in the past twenty years, and yet 
there has been no serious backset or incon- 
venience experienced by the remaining con- 
gregation.” The “ Daily Evening Journal,” 
a Democratic, not to say Copperhead, organ, 
and bitterly hostile to the young Yankee 
preacher, whose anti-slavery utterance had 
earned for the church on the street the sobri- 
quet of “damned Abolition Church,” cried, 
“ St’boy !’’ “ We attended,” it said, “* at the 
Court-House yesterday, and had the pleasure 
of hearing the Rev. M. A. Jewett preach a 
most excellent sermon. . . . In his allusions 
to the deplorable condition of our country 
his remarks were characterized by the true 
spirit of a Christian and patriot. There 
was none of that blood and thunder about it 
which we hear occasionally from pulpit ranters 
and miniature Beechers. It was truly refresh- 
ing to hear him.” 

If this Democratic organ could have incited 
a church division, it would have gladly done 
so. It lacked not the will, but the power. 
But all intention of starting a new church 
was disavowed by the attendants on the Court- 
House services. The object of the movement 
was declared to be to provide a service for 
people who went to no church at all, and 
who could not be persuaded to go intoa 
church, but might attend a religious meeting 
in the Court-House. ‘Thus interpreted, the 
movement was a sort of forerunner to 
those Sunday evening meetings in theaters 
and halls which have been organized in the 
last ten or fifteen years in many of our towns 
and cities. It is almost always wise to attrib- 
ute a deed which is inherently good to a 
good motive, and if for any deed either one 
of two motives is possible, to assume that the 
action has sprung from the better motive. 
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To preach in the Court-House to people 
who never go to church is in itself a very good 
deed. I assumed, and the church assumed 
with me, that this was the motive which inspired 
the Court-House services. I had learned from 
my father and my grandfather that it takes 
two to make a quarrel, and I resolved not to 
make one of the two. In this resolve I was 
thoroughly supported by my wife, who paid 
no attention to the prevailing gossip. When, 
which was not often, it got a chance to get 
in at one ear, it went straightway out of the 
other. The church took the same attitude 
and was inspired by the same spirit of peace 
and good will. I called on the members 
of my church who were taking an active part 
in the Court-House services and expressed 
my interest in their enterprise and my hope 
for its success. I treated it as an attempt 
by members of the church of which I was 
the pastor to preach the Gospel to a class in 
the community which no church was reaching. 
Nor was there any false pretense in this. If 
Dr. Jewett had come to me in the outset of 
the enterprise, I would have given to it every 
encouragement and support in my power. 
Even if the motives of those promoting the 
enterprise were somewhat mixed, what mat- 
tered that? Paul had given to us, pastor and 
church, the counsel for this crisis, and we acted 


on it: ‘ Some indeed preach Christ even of 
envy and strife; and some also of good 
will: . . . What then? Notwithstanding, 


every way, whether in pretense, or in truth, 
Christ is preached ; and I therein do rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice.” It might not have 
been so easy to act on this principle, or per- 
haps I should rather say to maintain this 
spirit, if I had not been able to write at the 
time, “* More strength and numbers have 
been added to our congregation, and, I think 
I can say, to our church, since I have come 
here than Dr. Jewett can possibly take 
away.”” The result was that when, at the 
end of three months, the Court-House services 
were discontinued, the members of our church 
and congregation came back with no sense of 
humiliating defeat ; there were no asperities 
to be apologized for, no broken friendships 
to be reknitted, no wounded feelings to be 
healed. And I may add that if the experi- 
ment had proved a success, if out of it there 
had grown either a permanent mission or a 
new church, the results of this spirit would 
have been equally beneficial. In the one 
case the mission would have had the sym- 
pathy and support of the mother church ; in 
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the other case the two sister churches would 
have worked together in Christian fellowship. 

I have described this threatened division 
in the church at greater length than the im- 
portance of the event may seem to justify, 
but it is not without its significance. A friend 
of mine tells me of an address which he once 
heard at an ordination service. The speaker 
said there was one statement in the New 
Testament which he had always found it diffi- 
cult to believe: the statement that the devil 
entered into a man and made him dumb. 
“When,” he said, ‘the devil enters into a 
church, he sets the people a-talking. If he 
only made them dumb, there is scarcely a 
church quarrel of any description which would 
not heal itself in three months.” The leading 
men in the Terre Haute church were dumb 
for three months; and three months of 
silence sufficed to close the threatened breach. 
Dr. Jewett never resumed the pastorate. I 
find in the history of the church the state- 
ment that “from the date of his severance 
of his final connection with this church he 
divided his time between his home here, his 
farms, and his sons, and died at the home of 
his sons in Paris, Texas, 1879, in ihe seventy- 
fifth year of his age.”’ 

In the midst of this threatened division of 
the church came the assault on Fort Sumter 
and the President’s call for volunteers. 
Before that call had come Governor Morton 
had sent to the President the following tele- 
gram: ‘‘ On behalf of the State of Indiana, I 
tender to you for the defense of the Nation, 
and to uphold the authority of the Govern- 
ment, ten thousand men.” All thoughts of 
compromise were for the time being at an 
end. The slavery question was forgotten. 
The only issue recognized by the people was, 
Has the Nation a right to exist ? The pres- 
ervation of the country was the theme of 
sermons in some churches, of prayers in 
many churches. Guards were necessary to 
protect some of the extreme Democratic 
newspapers from mob violence. Volunteers 
poured in upon the recruiting officers. The 
difficulty was to exclude those too old and 
those too young for the service. The story 
was told of one boy in Terre Haute, under 
the necessary age and under the necessary 
height, a [ittle fellow but lithe and eager, who 
found himself about to be rejected. They 
asked him how much he weighed ; he jumped 
up, clapped his feet together twice before he 
came down, replied, ‘‘ A ton and a half,” and 
got in. Companies came forward without 
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orders in the mere hope that they would be 
accepted. Men who could not get compa- 
nies at home came alone or in squads to the 
rendezvous and joined in the general clamor 
to be taken. Within a week the quota of , 
Indiana was filled more than twice over. A 
camp was organized in the outskirts of Terre 
Haute, where on the 27th of May I preached 
a sermon on the text, ‘In the name of our 
God we set up our banners.” The choir sang 
at the opening of the service “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The Democratic paper 
advised them the next time I officiated there 
to conclude the service by singing ‘‘ Yankee- 
Doodle-Doodle-Do.” I wrote for the “‘ Congre- 
gational Herald ”’ of Chicago—a paper which 
I believe is no longer in existence—defining 
the issue before the country: ‘ We have wis- 
dom to make our own laws; have we the power 
to enforce them, or is our country, which has 
been strong to defend itself against foreign 
aggression, to drop to pieces at last of its own 
weakness ?” The Congregational Association 
held its annual meeting in Indianapolis about 
four weeks after the attack on Fort Sumter. 
It adopted resolutions declaring it to be the 
Christian duty of all men to rally to the sup- 
port of the country. On my motion these reso- 
lutions were amended by adding one declaring 
that the object of the war against the Union 
was “the perpetuation and extension of a 
system of slavery, which is as antagonistic to 
the plainest principles of humanity and the 
simplest principles of the Gospel as it is at last 
confessed to be to those principles of liberty 
which underlie our Nation, and to which, 
under God, we are indebted for all its pros- 
perity.” 

In reading this chapter the reader must 
remember that I was only in my twenty-fifth 
year ; that this was my first parish ; that I was 
a comparative stranger in a strange land; 
that I had to acquaint myself with the spirit- 
ual and intellectual temper of a people quite 
different from those of New England, with 
whom I was familiar; that the conditions both 
in the community and in the church were 
new and strange; that I was far from my 
old friends and advisers, and had to feel my 
way aided by the advice of only two coun- 
selors, Mr. Ryce, who understood Terre 
Haute but did not understand me; and my 
wife, who understood me but understood the 
people of Terre Haute better than I, only as 
a woman’s intuitions are quicker and more 
trustworthy than a man’s. Add to this that I 
had not learned that the minister needs one 
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rest day in the week as truly as the layman ; 
I worked habitually every day. It is not, 
then, altogether strange that my wife’s ap- 
prehensions were realized; and when the 
summer came on, my church perceived that 
‘I needed a respite and gave me a vacation, 
which I spent in the East. My father offered 
a railway ticket to bring my wife and the two 
children to Farmington, Maine, and the hos- 
pitality of the old homestead there for the 
summer. We did not accept the offer, partly 
because the long journey with two children 
was a serious undertaking for the mother; 
partly because I was engaged to preach in 
New York and depended on the income of 
the preaching for my own expenses, so that 
if she had come we should have been but 
little together ; but chiefly, I suspect, because 
she rightly felt that a journey with the chil- 
dren would have added to my cares, from 
which she wished to relieve me. An incident 
insignificant in itself, but which might have 
been very significant, proved my need of the 
vacation. 

On the Friday before I started for the 
East I saw a mouse in my study, went out 
into the yard, picked up a cat which be- 
longed to us but was imperfectly domes- 
ticated, and attempted to bring her in to 
introduce her to the mouse. She objected, 
struggled to get free, scratched, and finally 
put her tooth into my finger. Then I let her 
go. My wife wanted me tosee a doctor. I 
laughed at her, but so far yielded to her per- 
suasions as to wash out the little wound, 
which scarcely bled at all, and then dismissed 
the matter from my mind. But by Saturday 
the finger had swollen and the hand was 
painful. I then went to the doctor. The 
germ theory of disease was unknown. Of 
infection I had never heard. The doctor ex- 
plained the condition of my hand by saying 
that the bite of an angry animal was poison- 
ous, “ from the bite of a cat to the bite of a 
woman,” and justified his expression by tell- 
ing me that when he was a police surgeon 
in Baltimore a woman arrested on the street 
by a policeman had bitten the policeman on 
the shoulder, and he died from the poison. 
On Sunday I preached with my hand in a 
poultice and my arm ina sling. Monday I 
traveled on with friends, spent a day in con- 
siderable discomfort at Niagara Falls, and, on 
arriving in New York, went straight to the 
doctor there. I was to preach the following 
Sunday in the. Broadway Tabernacle, and 
wished to be in good condition for the serv- 
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ice. I judge that he thought I took the mat- 
ter too lightly and needed a scare. He told 
me he thought he could save my life, and 
hoped he could save my arm, up which by 
that time the pains were shooting to the 
shoulder, but he doubted whether he could 
save my finger. Preaching on Sunday was 
out of the question. Whether I could preach 
at all that summer was doubtful. I was to 
go home to my brother’s and go to bed. 
He did save my finger, but I doubt whether 
I have —— except for the scarlet fever 
in my childhood, an illness more serious than 
that caused by this little incident. The 
scales showed that I lost ten pounds in three 
weeks—and I have never had any flesh to 
spare. But I was kept out of the pulpit only 
one Sunday. Fortunately, I was able to do 
some literary law work for my brother Austin, 
which made up for the deficiency in my 
finances caused by not preaching the first 
Sunday. The experience showed that I was 
somewhat run down, but also that I had a 
constitution which possessed a considerable 
resisting power. 

The only other incident in this vacation of 
any interest to the general reader was a 
perplexity which illustrates an aphorism of 
my brother Austin’s which I have found com- 
forting in some of life’s trying experiences : 
“ Perplexity is generally a choice of bless- 
ings.” My Uncle John had put my name 
before a vacant Congregational parish in 
Meriden, Connecticut. At their invitation I 
preached for them, and received a call to set- 
tle there. ‘There was much to attract me in 
this call. The church was a large one, num- 
bering about three hundred; the Sunday- 
school was large and flourishing ; there was no 
debt ; there was a probable salary of twelve 
hundred dollars and a parsonage, “ a very 
pleasant two-story house, apparently roomy 
and commodious.”’ If I had accepted the call, 
we should have been brought back to our old 
friends, and to our immediate and even remote 
family relations. This last would have counted 
for much, for the Abbotts have always been 
a united family, and the reader will remem- 
ber that my wife was an Abbott on her 
mother’s side. We should have been in an 
intellectual and social atmosphere congenial 
to us, and in a climate certainly better for 
my wife’s health. The summers of Terre 
Haute were long and hot. The nights 
seemed hotter than the days, for what breeze 
there was went down with the sun. Often 
my wife would put her pillow on the window- 
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sill and sleep with her head as far out as was 
safe, in order to get a breath of air. Sleep- 
ing porches were unknown. I was not set- 
tled in Terre Haute, but employed only for 
the year. I should have been permanently 
settled in Meriden. The church was appar- 
ently more spiritually active than the church 
in Terre Haute, was a better working force, 
and had better prayer-meetings. The slavery 
question was not so perplexing. I wrote to 
my wife that in New England all loyal sup- 
porters of the Government were anti-slavery, 
and this was far from true in Indiana. 

But all these were questions of secondary 
importance. My wife,ina letter to me, put the 
whole question in asentence: ‘‘ Itseemsto me 
that both places are attractive, and the question 
is, Wherecan we dothe most good ?” It seemed 
to us both that we could do the most good 
by remaining where we were and by trying 
to make the Terre Haute church more spirit- 
ually active, toimprove the attendance at and 
interest in the prayer-meeting, and to do 
what little I could to make the loyal supporters 
of the Government also lovers of liberty 
for the slave as well as for themselves. I 
therefore declined the call, with my wife’s 
hearty approval. In reaching this decision I 


was helped by an aphorism of my grand- 


father’s which I have before quoted: ‘“ When 
you do not know what to do, do nothing.” 
To use the lawyer’s phrase, the presumption 
is always against a change, the burden of 
proof is always on the advocate of a change. 
This may seem strange doctrine for one who 
has always been a progressive, but it states 
the principle on which I have always acted. 
While this question was under considera- 
tion the church brought no pressure to bear 
on either of us to remain, although occasional 
expressions made it clear what they generally 
felt. After the decision was made we were 
overwhelmed with expressions of appreciation 
and-gratitude. The culmination of these ex- 
pressions was reached a little after Christmas. 
The residential section of Terre Haute— 
for in Terre Haute, as elsewhere in America, 
the homes of the wealthy were called resi- 
dences, the homes of the poorer were called 
houses—consisted of two parallel avenues 
running from the center of the city in a 
southerly direction, and connected by cross 
streets. At one end of these avenues, on one 
of the cross streets, was our home, a plain 
but comfortable brick house, into which we 
had now moved. At the other extremity, a 
mile away, was one of the finest places in 
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Terre Haute, known as Strawberry Hill. 
One afternoon my wife and I were invited 
to take tea at Strawberry Hill; accepted the 
invitation ; rode down, but expected to walk 
back. Tea was hardly over before the young 
man of the household brought word that an 
omnibus was outside waiting to take us home. 
It had come, he said, by his order, but he 
was surprised that it had come so soon. We 
proposed that he should dismiss it and leave us 
to go home on foot, as we had expected to do. 
This proposition our hosts would not enter- 
tain, and we got into the omnibus and drove 
off, rather surprised that our friends were so 
ready to speed the parting guests. The 
omnibus had hardly got out into one of 
the parallel avenues before it stopped and 
the driver got down, apparently to attend to 
some defect in the harness. He presently 
repeated the operation. To my question, 
‘‘ What is the matter?” he replied, “ Itis all 
right now,” anddroveon; but when hereached 
the first cross street, he turned down into the 
parallel avenue, and when he came to the 
next cross street he turned back again, and 
so went zigzagging back and forth to our 
house. When we reached it, the house was 
dark. My wife proposed to go around to the 
kitchen and arouse the maid. I said, ‘‘ Wait ; 
perhaps [ can arouse her with the bell.” I 
began pulling the bell handle back and forth. 
Instantly the front door was flung open, our 
host and hostess of the evening stood in the 
open door to admit us to our home, the 
before darkened house was ablaze with light 
and was filled, hall, stairs, parlors, with mem- 
bers of the congregation. One of our friends 
afterwards said that my wife acted like acrazy 
woman and [ like an idiot. When at the 
supper table, for in hospitable Terre Haute 
there was always a supper on such occasions, 
I tried to make a speech, I broke down com- 
pletely and ended my address with the con- 
junction “ and.” 

When, the following day, I attempted to 
express my thanks in a note to the daily 
paper, I found myself almost as much ata 
loss as I had been in my impromptu address 
of thanks the night before. I finally hit 
upon the plan of writing a fanciful descrip- 
tion of an invasion of my home by a body of 
burglars who had gained access to the house 
during the afternoon, had brought with them 
‘a great quantity of plunder, evidently taken 
from other houses, not only bread, cake, jellies, 
ham, and other like articles, under the weight 
of which my substantial dining-table bent 
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(literally bent, so that it had to be supported 
in the center by a dry-goods box), but also a 
magnificent silver water-pitcher and coffee 
urn.” They also left behind them, I said, 
$225, and a great variety of other articles 
of every description. ‘The local readers, 
knowing the facts, understood the letter, but 
when a prosaic reporter in the East made a 
paragraph out of it, treating the incident 
quite seriously, I received from Eastern 
friends some letters of condolence, and, to 
correct misapprehension, wrote for ‘the New 
York “Independent ” a description of my 
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ministerial experience in this mid-Western 
parish, where my salary was promptly paid, 
where I was treated justly and even gener- 
ously by the tradesmen, where I preached 
temperance in a community cursed by drink 
and liberty in a community pervaded by pro- 
slavery prejudices and ‘“ nobody got up and 
went out of the church,” where my people 
vied with each other in hospitality, and where 
I was writing this letter surrounded by 
Christmas fruits—‘ books for my library, sil- 
ver both elegant and beautiful for my table, 
toys for my child, food for my larder.’” 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


A WEEKLY ARTICLE BY THEODORE H. PRICE 


AUGUST BANK CLEARINGS—THEIR ENCOURAGING 
SIGNIFICANCE 


HE Business Barometer of 

Bank Clearings is not indicative 

of any widespread trade depression 

in the United States. Special attention should 
now be paid to this gauge of American busi- 
ness activity. Because the figures are not 
generally published in detail, and, when pub- 
lished, are rarely understood, the returns for 
the month of August as compiled by the 
“Commercial and Financial Chronicle ”’ are 
given in full on the following page. They 
include the clearings at one hundred and 
thirty-seven American cities, and enable one 
at a glance to measure the relative business 
activity of each important locality or section. 

There is no other country in the world 
that is supplied with such a sensitive and 
accurate record of the volume of trade as 
these clearing-house returns afford. Paris, 
for instance, has no clearing-house, and even 
in the countries where the “ clearing-house 
principle ” is applied checks are _ heavily 
taxed and much less generally used than in 
the United States. In America, everything 
bought at wholesale, and probably seventy- 
five per cent of the things bought at retail, 
are paid for by check. 

Unless the buyer and seller use the same 
bank the checks so drawn pass through 
some clearing-house, and the aggregate of 
the checks thus cleared is called “‘ bank clear- 
ings.” This is elementary, but it is well just 
now to repeat it, in order to emphasize the 


denial of business depression, which the bank 
clearings bespeak, and make plain the basis 
for optimism that they afford. 

Those who have the patience to examine 
the figures closely will probably be surprised 
to learn that outside of New York the “ total 
turnover ” of business for the month of Au- 
gust as indicated by the checks drawn is only 
Sour and eight-tenths per cent below last year. 
The decrease in New York is, it is true, 
thirty-two per cent; but this is in a large 
measure due to the closing of the Stock and 
Cotton Exchanges and the embargo thereby 
put upon speculative and financial operations 
which involve large transfers of money but 
are not wealth-creating in the same sense as 
are industry, agriculture, and distributive trade 
in merchandise. 

Examining the figures even more closely, 
we are enabled to submit the following com- 
parison : 








Clearings at 1914. 1913. Decrease. 
ee Se $4,581,200,595 $6,762,194,504 — 32.3 
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This shows that, if we eliminate the three 
great cities that are most affected by the 
closing of the Stock Exchange, and the 
Southern States, where the stagnation of the 
cotton market is a restrictive influence, we 
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find that elsewhere in this great country 
the volume of business is only two and nine- 
tenths per cent below last year. 

Surely these figures indicate that things 
are sound at the core, and that those who 
are shouting so loudly of the widespread 
depression live chiefly in the greater cities 
and draw their inspiration mainly from the 
metropolitan newspapers, which naturally 
reflect the subnormal feeling that results 
from an abatement of the speculative activi- 
ties in which so many of those who live in 
these cities are engaged. 

As has been previously pointed out, the 
reports of the stock market, being so widely 
published and so well advertised, wield an 
influence upon business sentiment that is 
altogether -disproportionate to their real im- 
portance ; and it is in an endeavor to dissipate 
the unwarrantable pessimism that now exists 
in many quarters that space is given to a 
mass of figures that would usually be uninter- 
esting. 

At present, however, they should inspire 
pride and confidence in the breast of every 
citizen of the United States. The world has 
been at war for over six weeks. The result 
in so far as this country is concerned has 
been to increase the value of an unexampled 
grain crop by about $500,000,000, which will 
more than offset the probable depreciation ip 
the cotton crop. No American lives have 
been sacrificed and no American property 
has been destroyed, but thousands of our 
countrymen have been forced to return from 
Europe and go to work at home instead of 
spending a very large sum of American- 
made money abroad. 

The monthly figures of iron production 
show an increase for August. The unfilled- 
order statement of the United States Steel 
Corporation reveals an increase in the ton- 
nage of unfilled orders on the books of that 
company. ‘The number of idle freight cars 
shows a decrease for the two weeks ending 
September 1. These data are perhaps not 
as favorable as they would have been in the 
absence of war, but at least they show a 
tendency toward expansion rather than con- 
traction and do not justify pessimistic fore- 
bodings. ‘ 

It is true that the market for foreign ex- 
change has been somewhat disturbed and 
that the supply of investment capital will be 
for some time absorbed in taking care of the 
good securities which we shall shortly have 
to rebuy from the foreign holders who will 
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be impoverished by the war; but the real 
value of these securities will not be affected 
by the fact that we reacquire them cheaply, 
and in the end we shall profit immensely by 
the operation. 

America cannot, of course, hope to escape 
some share of the economic loss which will 
result from the terrible destruction of life 
and property now in progress, but it begins 
to look as if that share would be a very small 
one, and it is difficult to see why the pur- 
chasing power of the United States as a 
whole should be reduced, except in so far as 
it will be responsive to the healthful and 
world-wide tendency toward ost-bellum 
economy that will be made fashionable by the 
necessities of European poverty. 

If we shall learn to practice this economy, 
it will be worth all that it seems likely to cost 
us, deplorable as is the event from which the 
lesson will be drawn. 

Meantime, directly as a result of the war, 
we have an immensely increased prestige as 
a Nation, a world-wide appreciation of the 
advantages of democracy, greater content- 
ment at home, a National solidarity that is 
intensified, and a closer sympathy between 
Government and business that means much 
forour economic progress in the future. These 
are our domestic blessings. 

In so far as our international relationships 
are concerned, they, too, have already become 
sympathetically closer with every nation except 
Germany and Austria, and once the bitter- 
ness of conflict has subsided it is unlikely 
that any resentment toward us will be cher- 
ished by the peoples whose present mis- 
fortunes we deplore as the unfortunate con- 
sequence of a militarism and autocracy to 
which in theory we have always been opposed. 

The commercial solidification of North and 
South America has been greatly hastened by 
the war. Canada has become a closer 
neighbor and a safe-deposit vault for Ameri- 
can gold. The Kaiser has appealed to the 
President of the United States as the world’s 
most notable representative of humanitarian- 
ism, and the feeling between the people 
of England and America is one of con- 
sanguine sympathy, accidentally intensified 
rather than diminished by the coincidence 
that it is just a hundred years ago that a 
British army occupied Washington. It was 
the triumph of American soldiers over those 
who were our foes, but are now our friends, 
that inspired Francis Scott Key to immor- 
talize in song the Star-Spangled Banner, 
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which, with the Cross of St. George, is now 
recognized the world over as emblematic of 
the liberty, fraternity, and chivalrous self- 
restraint that we are proud to call Anglo- 
American. 

I wish that I might know whether these 
figures of bank clearings are as interesting 
and inspiring to those who read this article 


as they are to him who writes it. Asa rule 
statistics are wearisome and unappealing, 
and I have resorted to them in the exist- 
ing situation only because it has seemed to me 
that if they are studied with a vision which 
perceives their true significance they will be 
reassuring as to the present and encouraging 
as to the future. 


We regret to announce that Mr. Price's articles, which our correspondence 
shows have proved of distinct value and interest to readers, will here- 


after appear once a month instead of once a week. 


This change ts 


made because of the pressure upon our pages of articles directly 
or indirectly connected with the war.—THe EDITORS. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


THE NEWER THINKING‘ 


There is no ‘new theology.” ‘There is 
what has been well called ‘‘ the newer think- 
ing.” The new thinking differs from the old 
theology in two fundamental respects. The 
old theology assumed that it was possible to 
construct a comprehensive system of philoso- 
phy into which all the various and seemingly 
contradictory facts of life could be fitted—a 
system which would thus explain the great 
mysteries. The newer thinking has no such 
ambition. It is possessed by the spirit of 
Paul, who said, ‘‘ We know in fragments, and 
we prophesy in fragments.” The newer 
thinking does not attempt to expound the 
truth. It only attempts to expound truths. 
Different members of this school present 
their respective views without troubling them- 
selves overmuch on the question how their 
views are to be related to the views of other 
members of the same school. 

The newer thinking differs from the old 
theology also in its method of inquiry. It 
does not start out with saying, ‘We must 
assume that there is one living and true God, 
immutable, eternal, incomprehensible,” etc. 
It looks into life and inquires what has life 
to teach us respecting the Creator and the 
Ruler of the universe. It differs from the 
deist, John Stuart Mill, for example, by 
including in its survey of the phenomena of 





1Getting Together. Essays by Friends in Council on 
the Regulative Ideas of Religious Thought. Edited by 
James Morris Whiton. Sturgis & Walton Company, 
New York. $l. 


life the whole realm of human experience. 
It includes in that survey such spiritual phe- 
nomena as remorse, repentance, forgiveness, 
hope, love. It includes not merely a recog- 
nition of the unity of physical phenomena 
recognized by the very word universe, but a 
certain moral unity in the seeming chaos of 
the world of men in action. It seeks to find 
an explanation for the moral progress of 
humanity, for the existence of the world- 
wide phenomena of religion, for the fact that 
men in all ages of the world have more or 
less clearly seen an ideal which inspired them 
and for which they had reverence, and espe- 
cially for such a fact in human biography as 
Jesus Christ, and such a fact in human his- 
tory as Christianity. 

When independent thinkers thus start out 
upon an investigation of the human experi- 
ences, seeking with an open mind to ascertain 
what the world of experience has to teach 
them, and quite willing to learn one truth at 
a time, it is to be expected that their conclu- 
sions will often differ and sometimes clash. 
Out of this difference, and even out of this 
clashing, a more vital faith issues than out of 
any perfected system based on some previous 
assumption of something which “we must 
suppose.” 

Professor Eucken has shown very clearly 
that truth is not all to be ascertained by 
logical processes ; that there are truths, and 
these most vital and fundamental, which 
can be ascertained only by experiencing 
them. Theology that is vital is an outgrowth 
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of these experiences. It is an attempt to 
translate spiritual life into an_ intellectual 
philosophy. It assumes nothing but the 
reality of these spiritual experiences. It 
refuses to ignore any of them merely because 
they are inexplicable. It refuses to accept 
any theological theories which contradict 
human experience. It refuses, for example, 
to accept the statement that we in this twen- 
tieth century sinned in Adam many centuries 
ago, because no man ever experienced re- 
morse or repentance for that hypothetical 
sin. It refuses to accept the notion that 
God will not forgive sin without exacting a 
penalty for it from some one, because that is 
inconsistent with the universal experience of 
mankind, among whom forgiveness is con- 
stantly exercised without exacting any pen- 
alty. It constructs its theory of inspiration 


out of the actual experiences of men who 
feel the inspirations to a higher life, and it 
inclines to explain the “ thus saith the Lord ” 
of the ancient prophets by the “thus saith 
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the Lord ” in the experience of the modern 
Christian. 

These principles are illustrated in the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Getting Together.” It 
comprises contributions by representatives 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Unitarian, Universalist, and Jewish de- 
nominations. These essays are independent. 
They have been written apparently without 
conference. Their unity, for the volume 
possesses a real unity, is that of the spirit. 
And just because they are independent and 
represent widely different denominations, 
they will afford to the interested reader a 
good illustration both of the spirit and 
methods of the newer thinking. We wish, 
however, that the writers had kept more 
clearly in mind the lay reader, and had pre- 
sented their views of religious philosophy 
somewhat less in the terms of the theological 
thinker and more in the terms of spiritual 
experience. 





City of Numbered Days (The). By Francis 
Lynde. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 


A reclamation story, well invented and well told. 
The Government engineer is building a great 
dam to impound waters which when released 
will destroy the “city of numbered days” un- 
less fraud and bribery can bring about the 
abandoning of the project. His moral problem 
is peculiarly tying because he is tempted 
through love as well as through money. He 
does not escape unscathed, but what wrong he 
does he remedies. The tale is spirited and 
shows literary quality as well as_ story-telling 
skill. 

Personality Plus. By Edna Ferber. The Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Company, New York. $l. 

“ Personality Plus,” it seems, is the possession 
in a salesman of such excessive charm that his 
prospective customers enjoy his society so 
much that they can’t do business with him. At 
first this hindered the activities of Jock McChes- 
ney, the wide-awake, somewhat bumptious son 
of Emma McChesney, once the best sales- 
woman on the road, a good and clever lady 
much liked by readers of Miss Ferber’s former 
stories. Soon Jock finds himself and makes 
his hit. The story is intensely modern, humor- 
ous, and shrewdly observant of business and of 
men and women. 

Knight on Wheels (A). By Ian Hay. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.35. 

Ian Hay is always acheerful story-teller. His 
“knight” begins life as secretary to a sort of 
up-to-date Robin Hood, a professional begging- 
letter writer, who extracts money from wealthy 
sentimentalists on false pretenses and bestows 
it in really worth-while charity. Later our hero 


has motor adventures which more or less justify 
the title. The book is amusing and its action 
moves vivaciously. 


Misadventures of Joseph (The). By J. J. Bell. 
The F. H. Revell Company, New York. $1. 


Joseph Redborn is, in his way,a better creation 
than “ Wee Macgreegor,” who made Mr. Bell 
famous. Joseph isa village painter, dry, canny, 
given to quaint philosophy, but also kindly and 
generous even to rivals and enemies. The tale 
of his doings and sayings is full of fun witha 
real touch of tenderness and sympathy. 
Saturday’s Child. By Kathleen Norris. 

Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

Mrs. Norris is not afraid of normal human 
life; she has not lost faith in the power of 
wholesome experiences to supply all the ma- 
terial essential for dramatic interest ; she has 
more than once proved her case, and has in- 
vested very simple situations with deep and beau- 
tiful meaning. It is not necessary to be a bad 
woman in order to be a significant and charm- 
ing woman, nor is immorality the only road to 
the dramatic in life. It isn’t even necessary to 
make a “ career ” in order to fulfill the possibili- 
ties of life ; itis quite possible to be respectable 
and entertaining, to keep out of the newspapers 
and make life impressively and strikingly suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs. Norris deals with normal people in 
normal conditions; there is nothing esoteric 
about her work; its interest is the interest of 
life clearly seen and faithfully reported. This 
story of a working-girl in San Francisco is 
realistic in detail and romantic in temper. 
The way of things in a boarding-house is made 
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so plain that the hardness of conditions and the 
strain of poverty “get on the nerves ” before 
the story emerges into a freer environment. The 
girl’s love affairs, her great temptation, her 
narrow escape, and the simple human happiness 
which comes to her in the end are described 
frankly and fully, sometimes too fully ; the novel 
would gain by some condensation. No one can 
read one of Mrs. Norris’s stories without 
thinking better of life. 

Secrets of the German War Office (The). By 


Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves. McBride, Nast & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


The puzzle is how seriously to take these 
“revelations” of a man who claims to have 
been employed (under the assumed name he 
now signs) for many years in the German secret 
service. Itis a fact that a man of that name 
was arrested, tried, and convicted as a German 
spy in Great Britain three years ago; an ac- 
count of the proceedings appeared in English 
papers of the time. “Dr. Graves” claims that 
his arrest was secretly plotted by the German 
Government, who felt that he knew too much. 
He was released, he says, after a few weeks, 
and questions asked about the matter in Parlia- 
ment were refused an answer. “ Dr. Graves” 
declares that, convinced of Germany’s perfidy, 
he took service as a British secret agent, but 
soon after having reached New York he re- 
signed, 

The stories he tells are extraordinary. To 
take one instance, he tells of a secret meeting 
in the Black Forest, under his personal man- 
agement, of great statesmen of England (Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Haldane), Germany, 
and Austria (their representatives are named 
also, and are of high rank and importance), in 
which an informal coalition is formed against 
Russia. Not a happy hit, this, as things have 
turned out, but a vivid piece of narrative. 
Even the Kaiser i is introduced in pergon more 
than once, and a thrilling story is told of how 
he and Dr. Graves prevented the Agadir inci- 
dent from causing war. One almost hopes that 
the narratives are fiction, because they are so 
good as fiction. Mr. E. P. Oppenheim could not 
have done better! In fact, one suspects them 
of being a fascinating and exciting combination 
of fact and fiction. 

War. a Bas Douglas Newton. Dodd, Mead 

& Co., New York. $1.20. 

This is not a novel, but it has all the interest 
of fiction; it is not a record of fact, but it reads 
so like current history that many of its chapters 
seem like reprints from the newspapers. The 
colossal struggle in Europe gives it not only a 
timely but a tragical interest. It describes the 
unfolding of an invasion described as an eye- 
witness saw it until he is shot for having tried 
to save the woman he loves from the supreme 
outrage that can be committed upon a woman. 

The story is told in detail and with graphic 
skill. It gains in effectiveness by reason of its 


dispassionate tone ; no attempt at moralization 
is made, nor is any characterization of war 
necessary ; its cold, merciless cruelty, its essen- 
tial and ruthless brutality, its inevitable savage- 
ry, are brought home by the scientific intelli- 
gence with which the campaign is conducted, 
and the scientific temper of the commanders 
who direct it. In its best estate war is savagery 
used by trained men. Thestory is reeking with 
blood, as the newspapers would be if they were 
permitted to report the details of the battles 
recently fought on Belgian and French soil. It 
is realistic or it would be worthless, and the 
repulsion with which some of its chapters will 
be read comes not from the book but from the 
events which it describes. Such books as this 
are not pleasant reading, but life over a great 
section of Europe is now like this story; it is so 
horrible that it is incredible, but there is no 
escape from the facts. 

News, Ads, and Sales: ™ Use of English 


for Commercial Purposes. «| John of: * ee 
The Macmillan Company, New York. y 


It is an experiment which seems ‘vell worth 
trying that Mr. Opdycke formulates in this 
book. His experiment is the use of the Amer- 
ican newspaper as the subject ofa course of 
study for high school and college freshman 
pupils. His book is offered as the text-book of 
such a course. Mr. Opdycke is Chairman of 
the English Department of the Julia Richman 
High School of New York City. 

Mr. Opdycke discusses and illustrates the 
newspaper in all its departments—editorial, 
business, and mechanical. He yives his idea of 
newspaper ethics, of how a forceful advertise- 
ment should be written and printed, and of 
what the physical appearanc - of the high-class 
newspaper should be. He suggests that the 
study of the newspaper is a good thing in itself, 
and that while the student is learning what a 
newspaper is he will also be learning twentieth- 
century business English. “ A few years ago,” 
says Mr. Opdycke in his Foreword, “it was 
more or less necessary for a teacher of English 
to apologize when he mentioned commercial 
English. He stood in fear of the ‘culturists.’ 
Now the live, efficient teacher of English must 
apologize if he does not mention it, the ‘ cultur- 
ists’ notwithstanding. He has noquarrel with 
those who argue for the classics; he believes 
in the classics too, but this belief does not move 
him to disbelieve in commercial and industrial 
English. He recognizes the two as different, 
not as antagonistic, each with a place pecu- 
liarly, even exquisitely, its own. Indeed, he is 
almost ready to say that they are complementary 
one to another.” 

Open Roads of Thought in the Bible and in 


Poetry. By Rev. T. H. Wright. Oliphant, Anderson 
& Ferrier, Edinburgh. 


This volume from the Scots manse in Dres- 
den is made up of selections from the poets in 
lines of thought upon human life and destiny, 
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reverberations of the teaching of the Bible from 
human hearts. These are taken: mainly from 
Dante and modern British poets, and are ac- 
companied with judicious comments, mainly 
interpretative. 


Ritual and Belief. By Edwin oy! Hart- 
land, F.S.A. Clarles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3. 


These studies in the history of religion are in 
the line taken by anthropology, the science of 
man, in its inquiry into the beginnings of religion. 
This takes us back to the primitive state of man- 
kind, in which a characteristic trait of religion 
appears in its rudimentary form of a vague but 
real belief in unseen superhuman powers. These 
essays by an eminent member of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
take up the subject at the mooted points to which 
it has been carried by such distinguished inves- 
tigators as Sir Edward Tylor, Andrew Lang, 
Professor Frazer, and others, French and 
American—the relations of religion and magic. 
Which is prior? What is their difference ? 

The conclusion here drawn is that they spring 
from a common root “in man’s emotional re- 
sponse to his environment, his interpretation in 
the terms of personality of the objects which 
encountered his attention, and in their investi- 
ture by him with potentiality.” Originally 


interwoven and indistinguishable, they show 
opposite tendencies as civilization advances. 
Religion subordinates individual interests to 


Magic is employed for individual and 
anti-social ends. Hence its increasing reproba- 
tion as ethical religion develops. Ritual and 
belief, whether religious or magical, are elab- 
orated and organized together. 

Essays on “The Boldness of the Celts,” 
“The Haunted Widow,” “ The Philosophy of 
Mourning Clothes,” “The Rite at the Temple 
of Mylitta,” and “ The Voice of the Stone of 
Destiny ” exhibit, with comments, a great mass 
of primitive ritual and belief, on which the fore- 
going conclusions are based. Strange, absurd, 
or shocking as they are, their vestiges survive 
in modern civilization—a case of “the haunted 
widow” in 1912 at Macon, Georgia, is cited. 
Magic has not yet been wholly purged out of 
modern Christianity. “The fact is,” says the 
essayist, “that on these [religious and meta- 
physical] subjects the majority of the human 
race, whether savage or civilized, think little. 
Their minds are seldom excited to the point of 
reasoning on their beliefs.” 


Constructive Basis for Theology (A). By James 
7a Broeke, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $3. 

A solid contribution is this of Professor Ten 


Broeke to the groundwork on which many 
thinkers are now engaged. The basis of the- 
ology being God as the ultimate Reality beneath 
all phenomena, it can be really constructive 
only in so far as it provides adequate ground 
for the demands of our intellectual, social, and 
religious life. This truth Dr. Ten Broeke as- 


social. 
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sumes at the outset. His discussion leads up 
to the conception of God as “a Life objectify- 
ing itself in a world-order and a kingdom of 
selves.” He comes to this through an elaborate 
critical review.of the history of speculative 
thought upon theological doctrines. To this 
also points Jesus’ thought of God as Spirit, 
Father, and Sovereign of a spiritual kingdom. 
“In the consciousness of Jesus himself,” says 
Dr. Ten Broeke, “the reality of Christianity is 
to be found.” To this he appeals from systems 
of the remote and recent past as the norm of 
present-day theology, and both from theolo- 
gians who yield too much to scientists, and sci- 
entists who claim more than belongs to them. 
“What a relief it is,’ he exclaims, “to turn 
from bewildering soteriologies to the divine 
Saviourhood which Jesus taught!” The con- 
structive principle of Dr. Ten Broeke’s theology 
is the divine immanence in man and nature. 
But to say, “ Transcendence and immanence are 
spatial conceptions,” seems quite inconsistent 
with his thought of God as “a self-conscious, 
self-determining Personality having his life in 
and through a world-order and a kingdom of 
selves, a social unity who is the Father of 
spirits.” In the influence of spirit on spirit 
personality is essentially dynamic and non- 
spatial. Professor Ten Broeke’s philosophy of 
the constructive basis of theology is in close 
agreement generally with that of Eucken. 


Demosthenes and the Last Days of Greek Free- 
-~ 84- 322 B. C. (Heroes of the Nations Series.) 
utnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The. subject of this fresh volume in the series 
of Heroes of the Nations is the statesman and 
orator whose claim to be ranked among the 
heroic men of the past ‘rests above all on the 
constancy and sincerity with which he defended 
the noblest cause known to the Greeks—that of 
Hellenic liberty.” He failed, but came near 
worsting his antagonist, the war lord Philip of 
Macedon. His present biographer, an eminent 
Oxford scholar, attributes his failure chiefly to 
the “deep-seated jealousy of able men” which 
characterized Athenian democracy, its inability 
in the presence of strong foes to accept “an 
aristocracy of those who have the power to 
think, to foresee, to plan, and to command.” 
Our own wise men have reminded us that the 
success of democracy in the conduct of momen- 
tous interests depends on its ability and willing- 
ness to avail itself of expert counsel. 

This volume, based on a critical study of orig- 
inal authorities, is a valuable monograph on the 
decline and fall of the Athenian state in the 
fourth century B.c. Its last great pillar is the 
central figure in the tragic drama. His faults 
are not spared, his unjust aspersions on A®s- 
chines, his rival, are rebutted. Judging him by 
the standards of his time, his biographer re- 
gards his defects as more than redeemed by his 
dauntless passion fora great cause and his self- 
absorbing devotion to a noble ideal. 








AMERICAN SHIPS AND THE WORLD'S 
COMMERCE 

In several recent numbers of The Outlook 
you have made editorial reference to the up- 
building of the American merchant marine by 
the purchase of foreign ships. The mercantile 
fleet could obviously be increased in this way, 
but there is nothing to be gained by our owning 
ships if we cannot operate them. The paralysis 
of our foreign shipping is not due to the cost of 
ships but to the cost of operation, and that is due 
largely to our ill-considered navigation laws. It 
has been legal to purchase foreign ships ever since 
the passage of the Panama Canal Act, but our 
capitalists have not availed themselves of the 
permission, as there can be little profit in operat- 
ing lines to foreign ports under the restrictions 
imposed by our own laws. To make matters 
worse, the passage of the La Follette Bill bids 
fair to blot out what few lines we possess. 

Many experts believe that it is possible for 
our ship-yards to build merchant vessels of good 
type as cheaply as foreigners, provided the 
demand was great enough to admit of the stand- 
ardization of types. We build battle-ships at 
about the same cost as foreign nations, because 
they are always of special type, and the foreigner 
loses the advantage of standardization, which he 
applies very largely in mercantile construction. 
It is obvious that the more ships we build in 
our ship-yards, the cheaper they will be individ- 
ually. 

The one way to build up our oversea mer- 
chant fleet is to face the fact at the very outset 
that it is to be operated in competition with 
cheap ships, manned by small crews receiving 
low wages, and favored in all possible details by 
the laws of their respective countries. These 
disadvantages should, in the first place, be met 
by the removal of all restrictions imposed by 
law on American ships, and by the adoption of 
the general policy that our laws should favor, 
not throttle, our foreign shipping. The question 
of the wages of the personnel is perhaps the 
vital one in the whole situation. Americans 
will not go to sea for the wages paid by 
foreign mercantile lines, for the simple reason 
that they can make more money in easier work 
ashore. They must be paid American wages 
while competing with men willing to serve for 
much less. It is ridiculous under such con- 
ditions to attempt to improve the American 
marine by increasing the number of officers and 
crew over the number carried by foreign vessels 
of similar type. In order to meet expenses, 
our ship-owners would be compelled to charge 
higher rates, and naturally would get no cargoes. 

The question is not an ethical or humanita- 
rian one. It cannot be solved by our labor 
organizations dictating number of personnel or 
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other details of operation. We must compete 
in the open against lines favored by economic 
conditions existing in their several nations, as 
well as by legislation by their governments, and 
frequently by direot financial aid. It is obvious 
that American capital will not take up foreign 
shipping under such adverse conditions. 

The fundamental requirement of the resusci- 
tation of our oversea shipping is Governmental 
assistance to reduce the cost of operation, 
which, under the handicap of American prices, 
must always be higher than that of other 
nations. Legislation may do much, but almost 
every one who examines the question impar- 
tially is led sooner or later to believe that the 
payment of subsidies in some form is the only 
way in which the normal disadvantageous con- 
ditions can be overcome. 

Until we can operate ships in the foreign 
trade at a reasonable profit it is folly either to 
build or to buy them. 

J. B. Murpock, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. N., Retired. 
Danbury, New Hampshire. 


WAS THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 
ORGANIZED? 

In The Outlook of July 4 there was a letter 
from Mr. Frank B. Noyes, President of the As- 
sociated Press, in which Mr. Noyes took excep- 
tion to my criticism of that organization pub- 
lished in The Outlook of May 30. In particular 
Mr. Noyes objects to specific criticism on my 
part which he says “is practically that the Asso- 
ciated Press is improperly organized under its 
present form.” 

I have not said, and do not say, that the Asso- 
ciated Press is illegally organized. Jmproperly 
is the word which Mr. Noyes puts into my 
mouth, and I am willing to let it stay there if 
by it we mean that the present form of organiza- 
tion of the Associated Press (which tends to let 
it grow into a powerfu], unregulated monopoly) 
is a source of danger to the public. 

Elsewhere in his letter Mr. Noyes says of the 
Associated Press: “It is organized under the 
Membership Corporation Law of New York, 
and that law specifically refers to press asso- 
ciations.” 

It is true that the law to-day refers to press 
associations, but it did not refer to them when 
the Associated Press was incorporated. The 
organization’s certificate of incorporation was 
dated May 22, 1900. The amendment to the 
Membership Corporation Law which specifi- 
cally refers to press associations went into force 
April 18, 1901. Any one can ascertain these 
facts for himself. The amendment in question 
was contained in Chapter 436, Laws of 1901, be- 
ing an addition to Section 31, Article 11, Chapter 
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559, of the Laws of 1895, as amended by Chap- 
ter 205 of the Laws of 1897. 

Thus, while the question of the legality of the 
form of organization of the Associated Press 
is one for lawyers to settle—for the “omnibus ” 
clause of the Membership Corporation Law may 
have been wide enough to let the Associated 
Press in—the fact that within a few months of 
its incorporation an addition was made to the 
law specifically referring to press associations 
seems to indicate that the officers of the Asso- 
ciated Press, feeling that the propriety of their 
incorporation might be questioned, had deter- 
mined to “cover up” without delay. 

New York City. GREGORY MASON. 


INDUSTRY VERSUS ALCOHOL 


“Industry Versus Alcohol,” by Lewis Edwin 
Theiss, in The Outlook of August 8, prompts 
me to write you of a conversation which I over- 
heard in the smoking-room of a Pullman car on 
the way from Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to 
Washington, D. C., some months ago. The 
ideas expressed were so at variance with those 
which one would expect from the type of men 
who were talking that I listened with the 
utmost astonishment as well as pleasure, and 
have elicited surprise and satisfaction from 
many friends to whom I have repeated the inci- 
dent. The conversation concerned the practical 
application of “no license” to the industries 
the men were engaged in, and their views were 
in entire accord with those of Mr. Theiss, ex- 
cept that they went further and discussed the 
solution. 

One of our townsmen, of large and varied 
interests, including coal and railway properties 
in the South, died, and his funeral was attended 
by superintendents, managers, and other officials 
of the companies operating these works. I 
happened to be going to Washington on the 
train upon which a number of these men were 
returning South, and as I took my seat in the 
smoking-room I noticed three men already 
there engaged in discussing the many lovable 
and businesslike qualities of the gentleman 
whose funeral they had just attended. Thus I 
was able to identify them as a railway division 
superintendent, a coal mine superintendent, and 
a coal company manager. The first was a 
small, slender, sharp-featured old-young man of 
positive ideas and loud voice. The second was 
a tall, lank Scotchman with a delightful brogue, 
a scraggly gray mustache, weather-beaten skin, 
and great hard fists. The third was a thick- 
necked, red-skinned, thin, blue-eyed, and rough- 
tongued Irish-American with a four-carat dia- 
mond on his finger and an eight-carat one in his 
shirt. 

Soon after I entered their conversation turned 
to “booze,” and it developed that their State 
was soon to vote on the question of “ no license.” 
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The mine superintendent said he was having a 
lot of trouble with his men after pay days, 
many of them failing to go to work for several 
days. He had a large number of transients, 
men without families, who worked a short time 
and then moved on. The railway man said that 
most of his men drank, indeed the best of them 
did, and they would all vote against the proposed 
law. He said he was going to vote against it 
also. The coal company manager said that the 
folly of one State going “ no license” when sur- 
rounding States did not was twofold, for the 
booze was brought across the border and the 
men crossed the State line for it and came 
back drunk. He didn’t think there was “any- 
thing in” the law, and it wouldn’t prevent drink- 
ing, it would only change the method of getting 
booze. The railway man then said that if all 
the States would prohibit the sale and use of 
alcoholic drinks he’d be “for such a law,” for 
he was satisfied he would get better results 
from his men. With this the coal company 
manager heartily agreed, saying that if his 
State alone “ went dry” all his men would leave 
the “dry ’’ State for one which remained “ wet,” 
but if all were “dry ” his men would stay, even 
many of the “transients,” and they would be 
more industrious, more efficient, and easier to 
handle. They all agreed that a National law 
forbidding not only the sale but the manufacture 
of intoxicating drinks would be the proper solu- 
tion of the problem ; that they would be “ for” 
such a law, and believed they would all live to 
see it enacted. FARLEY GANNETT. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


MOTORITE 

In your issue of July 25 you make the follow- 
ing statement: 

Motorite is the name of a yet undiscovered fuel for 
flying-machines. Hudson Maxim, says “ Flying,” sug- 
gested the name several years ago as a suitable one for a 
compound that might be made from high explosives 
which would be lighter and give more energy than any- 
thing used at present. Inventors have not as yet suc- 
ceeded in producing such a fuel, but the market for it 
would probably be enormous, and a fortune awaits the 
man who finds the lucky combination. 

Please allow me to say that there is a little 
misunderstanding in regard to this matter. 

I am the inventor of a material known as 
motorite, adapted to the use of self-propelled 
torpedoes. I spent over fifty thousand dollars 
in developing and perfecting the system, and 
demonstrated that by means of motorite a 
torpedo of the Whitehead type may be driven 
through the water at a much greater speed and 
range. More than four times the energy may 
be carried in the torpedo than is possible with 
compressed air. The expense of the torpedo 
would also be greatly reduced. 

In generating the power for motorite, water 
would be taken in from the sea and forced into 
the combustion chamber, into which a steel 
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cylinder, containing a bar of motorite seven 
inches in diameter and five feet long, is secured. 
The motorite is sealed into the tube and can 
burn only at the free end within the combustion 
chamber. The flame blast drives the water 
through a series of baffle-plates, thereby in- 
stantly evaporating it, and the steam and prod- 
ucts of combustion combined are utilized to 
drive a turbine. 

The cost of motorite is far too great for any 
commercial use. But it is cheap enough for use 
in torpedoes. It would cost not more than half 
as much for motorite to charge a torpedo as it 
would cost for smokeless powder to charge a 
twelve-inch gun. 

In order to drive an engine with motorite, it 
would cost about two dollars per horse-power 
hour. Therefore it could not be practically 
used for flying-machines and automobiles. 

Again, the quantity which could be carried by 
a flying-machine would be too small, as the 
oxygen is combined with the combustible in an 
explosive material instead of coming from the 
air, so that the flying-machine would have to 
carry both its oxygen and its fuel, and the most 
powerful aeroplane could not carry more than 
motorite enough to last it fifteen minutes. 

Hupson MAxIm. 


HOME RULE AND MR. GLADSTONE 

Your editorial “King George and Home 
Rule” in The Outlook for August 1, 1914, has 
the following allusion to Mr. Gladstone: “ The 
Liberal party has long been committed to Home 
Rule; and from Gladstone’s day down to the 
present the political trend has been in that 
direction.” Two letters that I received in 1893 
present a picture of ‘“ Gladstone’s day;” one 
written by Sir Maurice O’Connell, of Lakeview, 
County Kerry, Ireland, the son of the Libera- 
tor’s youngest brother, Sir James O’Connell; 
the other by Daniel O’Connell, of Derrynane 
Abbey, County Kerry, Ireland, the grandson of 
“the most remarkable Irishman of the nine- 
teenth century.” Said the latter: “ Would the 
prosperity of Ireland be increased by Home 
Rule? In my opinion, it would not, but would 
be destroyed.” The former described the situa- 
tion in these words: ‘‘As a false impression 
has been created that the contest upon the 
Home Rule Bill is in reality only a contest be- 
tween a Roman Catholic majority and a Prot- 
estant minority, we have thought it right, in 
order to make their position clear, that Irish 
Roman Catholic Unionists should have an op- 
portunity of joining in a separate and distinct 
petition to Parliament against the bill. The 
petition was signed by a vast majority—well 


over ninety per cent—of the most highly edu- 
cated and most influential Roman Catholics of 
Ireland—peers, country gentlemen, lawyers, 
merchants—whose interests are inseparable 
from the interests of Ireland, and who are 
unanimous in believing that the Home Rule 
Bill means ruin to this country, if not to the 
Empire. The entire Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
as Mr. Spurgeon said of its predecessor of 
1886, bears ample evidence of having Deen 
hatched in the brain of a lunatic.” 

Sir Maurice O’Connell’s reference to Mr. 
Spurgeon suggests the wisdom of giving the 
exact language of the Rev. Charles H. Spur- 
geon, who in his letter to Alderman Cory, of 
Cardiff, expressed himself thus concerning Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill: “I feel the wrong 
proposed to be done to our Ulster brethren. 
What have they done to be thus cast off? The 
whole scheme is as full of dangers and absurdi- 
ties as if it came from a madman.” 

Sheridan, Illinois. JOHN LEE. 


THE NAPLES ZOOLOGICAL STATION 


In the August 1 number of The Outlook, 
under the caption “ The Marine Biological 
Laboratory,” you mention “the wonderful ma- 
rine aquarium and laboratory at Naples” and 
mention further “the notable biological work 
done there under the auspices of the Italian 
people.” 

I visited the Naples aquarium in 1894, and 
was there informed that the Italian people 
unfortunately took but comparatively little 
interest in it. Baedeker’s Guide-Book tells us 
that the Naples Zoélogical Station, of which the 
aquarium is a part, was founded in 1872 by the 
German naturalist Anton Dohry, mostly with 
his own means, to study the animal and plant 
life of the Mediterranean. The German Gov- 
ernment contributed 100,000 marks towards the 
expense of the building and its equipment, and 
since 1880 has also made an annual contribu- 
tion for maintenance. Several English natural- 
ists gave the station £1,000. 

Later the Italian Government contributed 
funds for an extension to the building. The 
scientific workers were mostly foreigners and 
the Director was a German. 

RUDOLPH HERING, 
President American Public Health 


Association. 
New York City. 


[The founder was a German; the present 
Director is an Italian citizen, the son of an 
Italian mother and a German father, and a very 
delightful and able man he is —THE EDITORS. ] 
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BY THE WAY 


“Supervisor McGinnies said that the super- 
intendent of highways was the most important 
office in a town,” writes a correspondent 
of “Good Roads” in reporting a meeting. 
“ Almost any one,” Mr. McGinnies went on, 
“knows enough to be supervisor. Why, I have 
been a supervisor for fifteen years. But it 
takes a man of tact, ability,and hard common 
sense to be a successful town superintendent. 
I want to see the time come when this office is 
out of politics.” Sensible men, even if they are 
office-holders, are everywhere coming to share 
this opinion that town administration should 
be a matter of business, not of politics. 

Among the humors of war this bit from the 
“ Christian Register’s ” Mrs. Malaprop has its 
significance: “ ‘I understand,’ said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, ‘that all the war news is to be cen- 
sured.’” 

Peking, China, is to have a belt railway to 
connect its four railway terminals. Later it is 
to have a central station. Tunnels are to be 
bored through the ancient walls to facilitate 
the handling of traffic. Thus Peking will soon 
have “ all the modern improvements.” 

Writing of the growing use of Roman letters 
in languages which have heretofore employed 
other characters, H. L. Bullen says in “ The 
Graphic Arts” that ‘fin the revolt of Albania 
which preceded and brought on the recent war 
in Turkey, the Albanians demanded the right to 
use the Roman geometric forms of letters in- 
stead of the Turkish cursive forms.” He states 
also that in Japan the type foundries now make 
more of Roman types than of the Japanese 
characters formerly in universal use. 

Shiraz, in farthest Persia, might be supposed 
to be exempt from Western influences; yet a 
writer in “ Travel,” in describing the bazaars of 
that fascinating Oriental city, says that while 
most of the industries use domestic products, 
the flourishing coppersmiths of the town, work- 
ing out fine copper vessels of every description 
with primitive implements, get their copper in 
the form of sheets from London! 


Who can tell by the sound of railway tracks 
just what point he is passing? An English 
commuter says that, closing his eyes, he can tell, 
by listening to the music of the rails, when his 
train is on an embankment, when it is in a cut- 
ting, when it runs past a station, when it passes 
through a tunnel or over a bridge, etc. The 
suggestion has pleasant possibilities of amuse- 
ment for a monotonous journey. 

A new ferryboat designed to carry trains 
across the St. Lawrence River between Quebec 
and Levis, Canada, has a “tidal deck,” which 
may be raised or lowered within a range of 
_ eighteen feet so as to take on trains at any stage 
of the tide. The boat is planned to ply at all 
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seasons of the year, having a third propeller in 
front to break the ice during the winter. 


Gloucester, Massachusetts, has been disturbed 
by a salt famine, but it is gratifying to read that 
it has lately been relieved by the arrival of 
4,000 tons of that indispensable article in the 
curing of fish and that “ the war in Europe had 
nothing to do with the shortage.” The princi- 
pal cause was the immense catches of fresh fish 
during the summer. 


Tom Barron, of England, according to an 
agricultural paper, is winning egg-laying con- 
tests in every part of the world. Hehas recently 
been telling the Connecticut Poultry Association 
about some of his methods. During the poul- 
trymen’s convention he sold sixty-two hens that 
he now has in competition in this country for 
$2,200. This successful poultry raiser began life 
as a shoemaker. 


Gold, it is reported, has been discovered in 
Broad Pass on the Sustina River, in Alaska. 
A rush of prospectors has already started for 
the new fields. The discovery will probably 
give an impetus to the construction of the rail- 
ways which the Government is building in 
Alaska. 


Among the joys of middle-aged women, as 
enumerated by the “ Progressive Farmer,” are 
these: They can do the things they desire 
without criticism; can accept any position for 
which they are fitted ; can travel anywhere; are 
comparatively free from fashion’s dictates; can 
have men friends “ without their vanity making 
them think we are coquetting ;” and, lastly, “we 
are worth talking to; we have humor, a fund of 
information, opinions on most subjects, and, 
what is more, freedom to discuss them.” 


A correspondent writes that the cold-storage 
eggs reported in our “ War Notes” to have been 
shipped to Liverpool by the New York arrived 
there “in horrible condition, unsalable.” As 
this description is sometimes supposed to apply 
to the cold-storage eggs which our own long- 
suffering people are compelled to buy and use, 
it looks as though our British cousins were not 
very far on the road to famine asa result of the 
war. The eggs shipped, our correspondent 
says, numbered 21,000 dozen, not 36,000,000 as 
the newspapers stated; the latter number 
would comprise 250 car-loads and cost $750,000 ! 


The railways centering in Chicago now em- 
ploy fifty inspectors to keep locomotive smoke 
ata minimum. This season’s returns, says the 
“ Railway Age Gazette,” show “ the best record 
for summer reading since the department was 
established.” Among thirty-one roads the Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and Quincy occupies the place 
of honor as to the suppression of the smoke nui- 
sance. 














